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Crops for a Stock Farm. 


A Pennsylvania farmer, E. F. Bowlby, 
has sixty acres of sandy loam creek bottom 
land. Six acres of corn produced last year 
340 bushel baskets of ears. About eight 
tons of hay were made from 2} acres in 
Whippoorwill cow-peas. Red clover does 
well, but wheat yields only about ten or 
twelve bushels per acre, and oats twenty to 
forty. Crimson clover makes a good 
growth. He desires to keep about thirty 
head of 3attle, old and young. He has a 
registered Shorthorn sire, and wants to 
make his young animals weigh from one 
thousand to 120¢ pounds, when two years 
old. He is planning to rotate crops on 
twenty-four acres and keep thirty-four in 
permanent pasture. Two quite different 
rotations are suggested. One, twelve acres 
of corn, followed the next year by cow-peas ; 
crimson clover to be sown in the corn and 
plowed in in the spring, and rye sown after 
the cow-peas and plowed infor corn. The 
other rotation proposed is a four-year one, 
of corn, cow-peas, oats and red clover, with 
ecimson clover and rye worked inas before. 
Of course in this case there would be only 
six acres in each crop. He inquires which 
of these rotations are best under the circum- 
stances. T. B. Terry, through the Practi- 
cal Farmer, advises the former one, if the 
data given are substantially correct for the 
average of seasons. 

“ The yield of corn told of is good. The 
amount of cow-pea hay grown per acre is 
very good. Thirty bushels of oats per acre 
would not begin to pay as well. Red clover 
does well, but probably it will not give any 
more hay per acre, perhaps not as much, 
than the cow-peas. So twelve acres of cow- 
peas, as in the first rotation, will give about 
the same amount and quality of hay as six 
acres of cow-peas and six acres of clover in 
the second rotation. 

‘* Again, I should presume one would be 
more sure of a cow-pea crop, properly put 
in at the right time, than he would be of 
clover seeded in oats. Une weak point in 
both rotations for me would be the lack of 
straw for bedding; but perhaps our friend 
can get sawdust, or something else, to bed 
the stock and soak up the liquid manure. 
Right now, friend Bowlby, let me insist 
that you have cement floors under all ani- 
mals. Certainly an Eastern man cannot 











_@make much money out of beef unless he 
2 Saves all the liquidmanure, and particularly 


tor this sandy loam soil. In regard to 
the short rotation, I think the corn will 
do all right grown once in two years. I 
do not know about the cow-peas, how long 
they may do well grown every other year. 
Professor Massey can best answer this 
question. Another reason why I favor the 
short rotation is that one can grow enough 
of a crop to amount to something. Six 
acres of oats is a small quantity to fuss 
with; six acres more of corn would pay bet- 
ter all around. 

‘““The steers at two years old, however, 
should weigh more than 1200 pounds. A 
man in the East with only sixty acres of 
land should raise ‘* baby beef.”’ ‘Lhe young 
animals should be kept growing from the 
first and should weigh from eight hundred 
to one thousand pounds at one year old. 
Do not give them too much corn at first. 
They want considerable growing material 
in connection with the corn. The cow-pea 
hay will be all right, but they need some 
wheat bran, oats or something of that kind, 
mure concentrated than cow-peas and clover 
hay, along with corn and corn stalks. I 
should put the corn in a silo, to rush these 
animals along fast, provided they can 
be warmly sheltered during cold weather. 
They need to be kept warm when eating 
this soft, watery feed, about the same as a 
dairy cow should be. They would feel the 
cold much more than grown animals fed al- 
most wholly on corn in a dry condition. 

“ Here is a great point for you, my friend: 
A pound of gain can be put ona steer before 
it is a year old with a good deal less money 
value of feed than it will take to make a 
pound of increase during the second year. 
I mean, of course, the average of the year in 
both cases. And each following year the 
cost is very decidedly increased. I should 
put it about in this way for an Eastern 
farmer. There should bea good profit in 
properly feeding a choice young animal the 
first year. Perhaps one could get along 
without the loss the second year. As a rule, 
he would run behind considerably the third 
year and lose more heavily the fourth. 
This on animals one raises and feeds right 
through and with prices about normal 
during the different years, and also count- 
ing all feed at what it is fairly worth on the 
farm. I feel like going back long enough to 
again urge you to grow the feed your land 
produces best (corn and cow-peas, as it 
would seem) and to buy other feed you 





need that you cannot grow to as guod ad- 
vantage. This is business, and with good 
management will pay you far better than it 
will to try to raise crops that do not do well 
simply because you want them to feed. If 
One does not know how to manage, let him 
ways It is well-directed labor that pays 
st.’” 





op] o_____ 
Good Icehouse at Moderate Cost. 


Our icehouse is situated on a northern 
slope, shaded by a growth of pines. The 
first consideration for building is to locate 
for convenience and good drainage. If this 
can be obtained, I would dig a cellar not 
more than three or four feet deep and stone 
it up. If good drainage cannot be obtained, 
build on the surface. 

The bottom’should be graded just enough 
to carry water to the drainage pipe, which 
should enter at the centre and be supplied 
witha trap filled with water near the en- 
trance. This will prevent air from coming 
in from below, which would be fatal to keep- 





can consume beyond that which is charge- 
able to the milk production. Individual 
COWS vary as much as breeds, and one may 
produce twelve quarts aday and another 
twice that, while a third gives but six quarts, 
when all are in the same pasture and have 
no feed but suchas they find there. Asa 
rule, then, the herd that produces the most 
milk does so at the smallest cost per quart 
or can, and the cows that fall below the 
average amount in yearly production would 
still be unprofitable if the price per can was 
increased to forty cents, and many of them 
if it was raised to forty-five cents. 

But if we cannot compute the cost of 
producing one hundred quarts of milk, we 
can come nearer to an estimate of its value 
by ascertaining what it can be sold for 
when it is changed into butter or cheese. 
Milk varies less in the amount of cheese 
made from it than in the butter that it 
would make. Reports from the cheese fac- 
tories in the United States and Canada 
place the average yield at a pound of cheese 





dinwer at a first-class hotel. But it would 
certainly show that buying milk at seven 
or eight cents a quart, if clean and whole- 
some, is not indulging in an expensive 
luxury. There are few articles of food that 
could be bought for that money that would 
sustain life and strength as long, or build 
up the system as much. 

If the question comes, can the farmer 
with an ordinary or average herd of cows 
growing or buying the feed for them, sell 
his milk at forty cents a can,and obtain a 
fair interest on his investment, and wages 
enough to support his family as well as a 
good mechanic, we should say it was doubt- 
ful. A better man with better stock and 
more liberal feeding might do so, but we 
think he would not grow rich as rapidly, or 
have as much maney to expend asthe milk 
contractor, while he would need as much 
brain and as thorough an education for his 
business as the professional man who com- 
manded a salary of thousands of dollars a 


year. 





all of which began to sprout and waste as 
a {tana soon as good planting weather 
set in. 

For these reasons of ‘late years I have 
come to the conclusion, for the most part, 
to purchass largely at the lowest cash rate 
a@ cheap grade of fertilizer, of a reliable 
firm, and have them do the adding to 
and mixing of the richer elements as I 
may direct. This extra work has cost me 
at the outside never over a dollar per ton, 
and oftentimes, in consideration of the large 
quantity purchased, not a cent. 

‘What advice have I for my fellow farmer 
drawn from this experience? It is this, 
that when not crowded for time, and they are 
able to pay cash down, that they will do bet- 
ter to buy their own materials and do their 
own mixing. In buying nitrogen, don’t let 
it be all nitrate of soda; that is excellent for 
starting the crop, but you need something 
that will furnish food for it later in the sea- 
son, and so help to carry it through; for the 
ground dried fish, if yon can get it, and if 
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PURE BRED SHORTHORN COW. 
E. S. Kelley, Springfield, 0. 





ing ice. The bottom is best made of cement, 
but aclayey soil will do. 

The dimensions of a house for best keep- 
ing qualities depend on having nearly 
acube of ice when the house is full. Our 
house is 9x9x14 feet inside measure. I[n 
packing I leave about six inches all around 
for sawdust. I suggest 11x11x14 feet asa 
better dimension, as this will take ice in 
cakes 17x24 inches and break joints nicely 
in packing. Each course will contain 5x7 
cakes, the second course to be packed so 
that the side, which has seven cakes, shall 
be placed over the side in first course that 
has five cakes, and thus alternate with each 
course. When full we will have a block of 
ice 10x10x12 feet, or about forty tons. 

The building is constructed with double 
walls nearly twelve inches apart filled with 
dry sawdust. The sills for the outside walls 
rest on the stone wall; for inside walls on 
the bottom of the cellar. The four sides of 
the roof come together with a cupola and 
ventilator at apex. This ventilator should 
be large enough to give perfect ventilation. 
I have a double door in one side anda single 
door in roof. P. E. DAVIS. 

Plymouth County, Mass. 


Value of Milk. 


Once or twice in each year comes the con- 
test between the milk producers and the 
contractors who supply milk to the consum- 
ers in our larger cities in regard to the 
price which shall be paid per can at the 
farm or the receiving station to the produc- 
ers. Itis always upon the same grounds, 
the one claiming that the price paid does 
not exceed the cost of the feed by enough to 
pay for the labor of producing and the ex- 
pense of buying or raising new stock to 
make good the annual shrinkage in value 
from all causes, and the other claiming that 
they cannot afford to pay more unless they 
advance the price to the consumer. 

It is not easy to fix an arbitrary price for 
milk that will be equally fair to all. The 
cost of production varies not only with the 
prices of the feed given, but with the 
amount produced by each cow in the herd. 
While the very indefinite and often unre- 
liable census reports make the annual pro- 
duction per cow to average about two thou- 
sand quarts a year, it is not uncommon to 
hear of cows that can show records of more 
than three times that amount in a year. 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry quotes 
an authority which gives the product of the 
best Ayrshires at four thousand quarts in 
ten months. Since that date better feeding 
and better animals should have placed the 
best at a higher figure. 

The increase in cost of more liberal food 
and better care is pot in proportion to the 
increase in production. The cost of keep- 
ing alive is the same whether the animal is 
giving milk ten months or six months in a 
year, or not at all, and it is only what she 








toeleven or 114 pounds of milk. We have 
seen none claim to get it from ten pounds, 
and when they say it requires thirteen 
pounds, there is reason to suspect some mis- 
management at the factory or a watering 
of the milk. It may take thirteen pounds 
early in the season, or when grass is grow- 
ing rank and succulent, but we refer to an 
average for the season. Taking the whole- 
sale price of cheese for the year, then, the 
producer of milk seldom gets one centa 
pound or two centsa quartif he takes his 
milk to the cheese factory. 

Let us see how it is with butter. While 
the legal standard required of milk sold for 
family use 1s in some States thirteen per 
cent. of solids, and in others three per cent. 
of butter fat, the average for the season at 
the creameries usually exceeds that, and we 
may reasonably expect 34 to four pounds of 
butter from one hundred pounds of milk. 
The wholesale'price of butter is not likely to 
be twenty-five cents a pound at the factory 
for any year, and again we see that the pro- 
ducer cannot expect to receive from the 
factory over two cents a quart,-or a centa 
pound. : 

We occasionally hear or read of cows that 
give milk so rich that four or five quarts of 
their milk would make a pound of butter, 
but they are not owned by those who make 
milk to sell, either to the contractors or to 
cheese or butter factories, and they are 
usually given better feed and better care 
than is commonly given by dairymen. 

It may be presumed that it costs more to 
make a can of milk near the city where land 
is high priced and hay in demand at $20 per 
ton than it does a hundred miles away 
where land is plenty and cheap, and where 
the farmer has hay to sell at $10 per ton, 
but the cost of transporting the milk for 
such a distance helps to equalize this, and 
the price per can is made at the city so that 
there is little, if any, more profit in milk 
production in one section than in another. 
Where hay and pasturage cost little the 
milk must sell low to pay cost of distribu- 
tion. 

But there is another way of estimating 
the value of milk, which is by compar- 
ing its cost with that of other articles of 
food that supply the same amount of nu- 
trition. If we judge it in that way we may 
feel “that there are but few foods that are 
as cheap and wholesome as good milk, even 
at the retail prices inthe cities. It is not 
necessary to compare them item by item, 
with their respective proportions of pro- 
tein, carbohydrates and fat. To do so 
would be only to prove that there is little 
connection between the selling price of 
different foods aud the nutritive elements 
they contain, and that the person who pays 
a dime or a shilling for his meal at a cheap 
restaurant may find his system as well and 
efficiently nourished as the one who pays 
ten or twenty times that amount for a 





We believe that the farmer is worthy of 
his hire, and if the contractor needs a larger 
profit let him cheapen the cost of distribu- 
tion in the city by rearranging his routes 
for delivery. He need not pay the producer 
three cents a can more for his milk and 
charge the consumer 84 cents acan more. 
If he is to raise the price of milk a centa 
quart at retail pay half or three-fourths of a 
cent more to the dairyman at least, and 
although the consumer may feel it a burden, 
it will not be among the heaviest he has to 
bear. 





The Compounding and Using of Fertil- 
izers on a Somewhat Large Scale. 


Twenty years ago I used to compound 
and mix my own fertilizers, not always, but 
as a general rule. The farmers of Essex 
County had the advantage of listening toa 
barn-floor lecture, given by one of our num- 
ber, Dr. Nichols, who was, withal, a practi- 
cal chemist. This lecture was accompanied 
with a practical illustration of the process of 
manufacturing soluble phosphoric acid by 
the combination of bone-black, sulphuric 
acid and water. After listening to it I went 
home, made a lead-lined wooden tank, and 
for several seasons manufactured my own 
supply. The increasing difficulty of obtain- 
ing the bone-black, and the almost stifling 
effect of the gas that was set free in the 
process of manufacture, led me ultimately 
to drop this department of fertilizer mak- 
ing. 

For years after I was accustomed to pur- 
chase my nitrogen, potash and phosphoric 
acid from the cheapest source, and make 
my own combination. My next step was to 
purchase a cheap, low-grade fertilizer and 
increase the richness of the element or ele- 
ments 1 specially needed for anycrop. I 
did this by adding for nitrogen either 
ground dry fish, which I purchased from 
Gloucester, or cottonseed meal, which, being 
@ little off color, I could buy by the car- 
load at a considerable reduction from regu- 
lar market rate. 1f I wanted to make the 
cheap fertilizers stronger in its phosphoric- 
acid element (which are very rare, for 
even the cheapest are usually stronger than 
they need be in this), I added it in the form 
of disso:ved bone, and if more potash was 
needed muriate was added for cabbage, 
onion, asparagus and peas, but sulphate for 
potatoes and other crops. 

To make such fertilizers required a great 
deal of pounding, sifting and mixing, which 
in the hurry and drive of the! planting sea- 
son, when some years over sixty tons had 
to be got ready, took a great deal of my 
men’s time, which was especially valuable 
on a seed farm, where not only the annual 
seed of common farming operations had to 
be got into the ground in its season, but in 
addition a thousand and more bushels of 
seed onions, besides carrots and thirty or 
forty thousand heads of cabbage planted, 


not, then dried blood and cottonseed meal 
will be found excellent. 

In whatever form you buy phosphoric 
acid, let it be soluble, and whether it be 
made from bone or the phosphate rock will 
make no essential difference. If you buy 
your potash either in the form of muriate or 
sulphate, it can be mixed with the other 
ingredients without any harm to either, but 
if you buy it in the form of wood ashes 
(when it is dearer, yet of decidedly better 
quality, while the phosphoric acid and lime 
present are of some value), be sure not to 
bring this in contact with any form of ni- 
trogen, with the exception of nitrate of soda. 
If you want to know the reason why, just 
mix a little in your hand, when enough gas 
will escape into the air to make a good 
smelling bottle. 

I have made a fertilizer, both excellent 
and cheap, by mixing unleeched, hard wood 
ashes with fine ground raw bone. The 
process is this: Under cover make a layer 
of moist soil free ffom stone, about three 
inches deep, and cover this with two inches 
of wood ashes, into which rake about half 
an inch of bone, and so proceed layer with 
layer, covering it with four inches of soil up 
to a convenient height. Leave it for a 
couple of days, and then, or as soon as by 
running a stick down you find any heat, 
make holes here and there, and pour water 
in, and sokeep doing every few days as 
long as heat is developed. Pitch this over 
and it is ready for almost any crop, espe- 
cially for potatoes and cabbages. 

A chemical change has taken place by 
which the nitrogen in the bone has been set 
free by the caustic nature of the ashes and 
has been absorbed by the soil, and while 
the phosphoric acid has not literally been 
made soluble, it has become practically so, 
as will be demonstrated by its effect on 
crops. J. J. H. GREGorY. 

Marblehead. 
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Quick-Growing Crops Require a Rich 
Soil. 

A little experience and observation will 
go to show how this isthecase. Early po- 
tatoes, corn or garden vegetables, the prod- 
ucts that make tieir growth in a compar- 
atively short time, require a rich soil and 
good cultivation to enable them to do their 
best. 

Gardeners and truck farmers understand 
this and make use of manure and other 
fertilizers to an extent unknown to our com- 
mon farmers, and that by them might be 
considered extravagant if not wasteful. 

This is not the case, however, and is found 
of the greatest consequence in the early 
production for the markets of certain crops. 
It is well that all farmers should understand 
these facts, su that in their practice they 
may be able to adapt the kinds of crops 
grown to the best soil or treatment in order 





to secure the most satisfactory results. 


A crop that grows very quickly should 
have the elements of fertility in the soil in 
the most availgble condition, where they 
can be found readily and appropriated by 
the plants. 

The later growing varieties have more 
time in which to enable the roots of the 
plants to penetrate, and indeed to find their 
way throughout most of the surface soil, 
and often to quite a depth, in search of 
plant nutrition. 

Thus there is quite a difference in time 
in the growth and maturity of the early and 
late potato. The conditions should be such 
that both can do their best, but the first 
needs more of extra stimulus to enable it to 
do this than the last, and which should be 
supplied. 

Barley is a quick-growing crop, consider- 
ably more so than wheat or oats, and it is 
noticeable that if good crops are to be ex- 
pected, the soil needs to bein good condi- 
tion, physically and as regards fertility. 

As tocorn. We are growing a certain 
amount of a hybrid sweet variety, about 
medium as to earliness, to feed green to the 
cows. A part of this received manure, a 
part none, but both were liberally treated 
to phosphate in the hill. 

The result is that the part of the field 
manured produced at least double that of 
the other. A portion not manured, planted 
with a later variety, produced a much larger 
growth, showing that the earlier kind re- 
quired more fertilizing to produce satisfac- 
tory results than the later variety. 

There is little danger of getting land too 
rich for our crops, unless it should be for 
potatoes where there is a liability of rot- 
ting. As farmers we should produce all 
the manure possible on the farm, and then 
use it judiciously, that is, apply to such 
crops in such a manner as will produce the 
best results. 

There is too much land that is only half 
fertilized and hardly more than that cared 
for,as is plainly evident to the observer, 
and from which only small crops are ob- 
tained. This does not pay. E. R. T. 

Vermont. 
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New Hampshire Farm Progress. 


Some parts of central New Hampshire 
have suffered quite severely from frosts, 
while other localities have escaped. Corn 
fields are uneven. Some of them promise a 
fair crop, while others are stunted and 
worthless except for fodder. Some fields 
were blown badly by the gale of Jast. week, 
and gardens, especially pole beans, were in- 
jured. Good second cropsof hay are being 
cut on the Dover meadows, which include 
some of the best grassland in the State. 
Apples are a very uneven crop. Some trees 
have enormous crops and need props to 
hold up the limbs, while other trees have no 
fruit. The average is hardly a fair crop. 
Vegetables and fruit have been scarce this 
year at many of the tourist resorts. The 
summer-boarder season is about over at 
lake and farming towns, but the mountains 
are still objects of attraction for numerous 
excursions. The Rochester Fair began this 
week with a large attendance and a fine 
show of cattle and other features. 

The New Hampshire Agricultural College 
is taking on a new lease of life with the 
completion of its first-class new building of 
agriculture and horticulture, its several new 
professors and instructors under the ener- 
getic administration of President Gibbs,who 
assumes Office this term. There is a large 
entering class, anda spirit of hopeful en- 
thusiasm among students and faculty. 
Crops on the three-hundred acre college 
farm look well. There is a fine field of 
squashes, good beets, turnips, peppers, 
thrifty young orchards, farm crops, ete. 
Professor Rane has arranged a fine piece of 
ornamental gardening about the college 
buildings. G. B. F. 

Belknap County, N. H. 
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Good Crops in Maine. 


This has been truly a peculiar season. 
Frost every month so far. In April we 
had June weather, in May we had April 
weather, with but little rain in May and 
the first half of June. The universal cry 
was ‘“‘ The hay crop has gone up.” But Jate 
in June the rains came and the thirsty 
earth took it up and the grass started, and 
it grew and thickened up‘and grew again, 
and as a result we have an average crop 
of hay and grain, and the potato crop was 
never better, all large, very few rotten. 
Apples are pretty nearly an average crop 
and very free from worms. On the whole, 
we have every reason to thank Godand take 
courage. The sweet corn crop islight. My 
last planting was the sixth of July. It is 
now just at the boiling stage. Squashes 
and tomatoes were never better in 
my garden. What the farmers need is 
to learn how to destroy charlock or wild 
mustard. I sawa field of hungarian today 
that is just ruined with charlock. It will 
make ten bushels of clean seed to the acre. 
One neighbor has hoed his corn three times, 
ands now busy pulling the curse, and is 
going to burn it. Buton many farms this 
is impracticable. May be, we waited too 
long before we commenced, and let it get 
the best of us. But how shall we fight it ? 
We are here in the scrape and fail to see 
our way out. Can you or some of your 
correspondents tell us what to do? 

D. H. THING. 


E> 


Although the affair has had a week in 
which to blow over it is not too late to re- 
mark that President Roosevelt’s point of 
view turned out to be natural enough to 
again illustrate the ease with which sensa- 
tionalism blows itself a good-sized bubble 
out of the event of the passing moment. 
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Even the physician of the Turkish em- 
bassy at Venice has taken to cudgelling the 
Turkish ambassador. 
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Butter Higher Again. 

There is unother advance of one centa 
pound in the market prices of the best 
grades of butter, and it seems to be due 
more to an increased demand for export 
trade, as the receipts have been larger than 
at this time last year. The weather has 
been favorable for the stock in pastures and 
the feed is good, so that tae output of the 
creameries has been larger for several weeks 
than the usual September packing, and 
the qua'ity is good. The home demand 
seems also to be on the increase, and we 
may expect present rates to be fully 
maintained, although the withdrawal of 
stock from cold storage may prevent 
further advance. The lower grades have 
only a moderate demand, and such as is at 
ail of in quality is hard to sell. When Eu- 
ropean buyers are willing to pay as much 
as our consumers at home will pay for the 
best quality, then we shull see more profit 
in dairying here, but as yet the market in 
England demands something cheaper, and 
our exporters can handle only the lower 
grades at a fair profit. 

The receipts at New York last week were 
44,500 packages of butter, 38,000 packages 
cheese and 48,900 2ases of eggs. Compare 
this with the receipts for same week last 
year of 41,356 packages of butter, 29,815 
packages cheese and 50,793 cases of eggs. 


_ 





The Vegetable Market. 

There has been a better supply of the fall 
vegetables from nearby points during the 
week, but the demand remains good aud 
prices are not generally reduced much. The 
supply from the South has not been as 
heavy as a few weeks ago, but we are not 
dependent upon them for many varie- 
ties, and the demand is not large for 
those. Potatoes are in moderate supply, 
but trade is quiet, as parties do not care 
to buy heavily from fear of rot after 
shipment. There is little change in 
prices. Sweet potatoes in full supply, 
but only a moderate demand. Onions are 
dull and sell slowly at quotations. Cab- 
bages enough, as prices are too high to cause 
large demand. Tomatoes in full supply, 
but good demand. Squashes and turnips 
steady, with prices about as usual at this 
season. Celery in but moderate supply, 
and other green vegetables in fair supply. 
Cucumbers are growing very scarce, and 
those from the fields are nearly as high in 
price as those from the hothouses. 
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Provisions Steady. 


There are few changes in prices of pro- 
visions since last week that we notice. The 
amount of hogs killed by Boston packers 
was the same as for the previous week, 
21,000. while for same week last year there 
were 26,500. There is a better export de- 
mand that has taken about $195,000 worth, 
or.$5000 more than for the previous week, 
but this is $115,000 less than for the same 
week last year. Western packers also have 
taken a few more than the previous week, 
aggregating 310,000, but two weeks ago 
they had 335,000. For same week 
last year they had but 265,000, and two 
years ago 345,000. They have packed, since 
March 1, 10,815,000 hogs, which is 850,000 
more than during the same months last 
year. The quality is fully up to that which 
has been coming forward, and prices show 
a slight advance at the principal pork mar- 
kets, being now $6 per hundred pounds in 
place of $5.80 previous week, and $5.60 the 
week before, but it is not up tothe $7.50 of 
a year ago or $6.75 two years ago. 

Beef and mutton are held steady in prices, 
although receipts of beef were very heavy, 
there being last week 182 cars for local trade 
and 157 cars for export, an increase over 
previous week’s supply of eighteen cars for 
Boston and fifty cars for export. The same 
week last year there were but 110 cars for 
Boston and fifteen cars for export, or only 
125 cars, against 339 cars last week. Lambs 
are in fair supply, mutton and yearlings 
quiet and veal steady at unchanged prices. 

Hay Market Nearly Steady. 

While local conditions have affected the 
prices of hay differently at different points, 
the changes in the market rates are so slight 
and an advance at some places is so nearly 
balanced by heavier receipts and a decline 
at others, that the average rates remain 
about the same as last week. They are 48 
cents per ton below the average at some 
points a year ago, and $5.69 a ton below the 
highest rates which were reached last June, 
and it seems now that the best grades 
have reached very near or quite bottom 
figures. Common and low grades are in full 
supply and may be forced lower if they con- 
tinue to come forward as freely as they have 
done. 

Boston received a full supply of 186 cars, 
of which only seven cars were billed for 
export, and twenty-one cars of straw. Same 
week last year there were 292 cars, of which 
seventeen cars were for export, and forty 
cars of straw. Compared with the demand, 
the supply is quite equal to it, and when 
the Ohio, Michigan and Canada hay moves 
forward a little more freely it nay be that 
easier rates will be given, unless the de- 
mand increases with cold weather. Tim- 
othy has a range from $13 for small bales 
No. 3 up to $19 for best large bales. Clover 
mixed is $13 to $14 for small bales and $14 
to $15 in large bales. Long rye straw is in 
small supply and firm at $18 to $19, and 
tangled rye dull at 88 to $9. Oat straw quiet 
at 87 to $8 in small bales and 50 cents 
higher in large bales of same quality. In 
Providence receipts are running light and 
prices remain steady at $17.50 to $18 for 
choice and No.1 timothy, low grades $13 
to $16.50. Rye straw $20. 

In New York the increased receipts do 
not more than make up for increased de- 
mand caused by horses returning from 
country and seaside resorts, and prices are 
at about last week’s rates. There is but 
little demand for export hay here, though 
some Canadian lots come through in bond 
The New York Central is reported as 
placing an embargo in Western hay last 
week, and if this is true receipts may be 
less and prices will hold firm ; 9160 tons ar- 
ived last week, against 5940 tons pre- 
vious week, and 8109 tons same week last 
year; 4572 bales were exported; 1030 
tons of straw were received, but there 
was but little No. 1 among it. Prime 
timothy and No. 1 sell at 85 to 90 centsa 
hundred, No. 2 75 to 80 cents, No. 3 60 to 70 
cents. Shipping hay 50 to 55 cents. Clover 
mixed 50 to 65 cents and clover 40 to 45 
cents. Long rye straw 90to 95 cents for 
No. land 85 cents for No.2. Oat straw 45 
cents and wheat straw 35 to 45 cents. Brook- 
lyn and Jersey City hold at about same 
prices as New York, but there isa better 
demand for No.1 clover or clover mixed, and 
large bales are held at 70 to 75 cents, and 
straight No. 1 rye straw, if not stained, 
would sell readily at 95 cents. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives the highest 
quotations at various markets as Boston 
$19, Providence, New York, Brooklyn and 
Jersey City $18, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
$16, Washington and Richmond $15.50, 
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‘aspect, nature has now reforested it, and 


Pittsburg $14.50, Nashville and Cincinnati 
$13.25, St. Louis $12, Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago $11.50, Montreal and Kansas City $10. 
Prairie hay: Minneapolis $11, St. Louis and 
Chicago $10, Pittsburg $9, Kausas City $7.50. 
Wheat hay at San Francisco $14.50. 





Ontons a Rather Poor Crop. 


The final report of Orange Judd County 
covering the crop estimates in the commer- 
ciel onion belt placed the total yield of 1903 
at approximately 3,100,000 bushels, against 
3,800,000 bushels one year agu. The sea- 
son’s output is a fairly good one, yet not 
considered necessarily burdensome. The 
crop is proving a severe disappointment in 
New England and in parts of New York. 
Ohio maintains its lead as the chief pro- 
ducer. The West is securing a good crop 
of onions, although some _indiffer- 
ent reports from Michigan. As _ for 
prices, the season is opening higher 
in New York and New England than a year 
ago, but rather lower in the middle and cen- 
tral West,where the crop is relatively large. 
In New York, early prices offered to grow- 
ers 50 to 65 cents per bushel. On Long 
Island and in other Eastern sections as high 
as 80 cents. Early September prices in Ohio 
40 to 50 cents, and in Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois and Wisconsin 30 to 50 cents, largely 
around 40 cents. 

W. A. Camp & Co.: *‘ The situation in 
domestic onions at this time is far stronger 
than at this same stage last year. The 
onion acreage of the country is just as large, 
but the continued heavy rains have cut 
down the yield to ahalf t» five-eighths of 
what it was a year ago. The great oniun 
section of Orange County, for instance, 
will yield only from athird to a quarter of 
last year’s crop, and New York State, 
on the whole, will average but half a crop. 
Connecticut has a fair crop, say three- 
quarters of an average crop. <As_ for 
the Western stock, Ohio and Michigan will 
have a crop about equal to last year. Indi- 
ana will have avery fair—almost a full crop. 
At present the market is full of green 
onions, not properly cured: They have to 
be sold and until they are cleaned up the 
market will naturally be depressed. But 
with this poor stock out of the way the 
onion market should show a strong and 
healthy tone.”’ 
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A City Man in the Hill Towns. 


During ‘‘Home Week”? in New Hamp- 
shire 1 took the occasion to visit my native 
town of Wilmot, a hundred miles north of 
Boston, and a little off the Northern Rail- 
road. For nearly forty-five yearsI had seen 
practically nothing of the town or its people. 

On this occasion 1 drove for several days 
over the hills and through the valleys, talk- 
ing with the farme:s and studying the pict- 
uresque and even magnificent scenery, and 
the result was a revelation tu me. 

If I speak of one town only, let it be ob- 
served that it is typical of uther northern 
towns and districts, whose industry is agri- 
culture alone. Twenty years ago 1 drove 
across the northern part of Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. It was a pleas- 
ure trip and my attention was many times 
called to the abandoned farms and their 
possible future, a subject then much writ- 
ten about in magazines and newspapers. It 
was about that time that Kate San! orn and 
others wrote thei: experiences in taking up 
and utilizing such properties. I saw, how- 
ever, in that one old town of Wilmot more 
abandoned farms than I saw twenty years 
ago in a drive across the three States. 

It is a transition period forthe farm and 
the farmer. What does the ** passing ”’ sig- 
nity and what does the future promise? A 
few of the old-style farmers still remain and 
are working out aliving, hardly more, by 
the same grinding life 1 was familar with 
as a boy. 

Nearly all the boys go away, and as one 
old farmer said to me, *“‘ Why shouldn’t 
they? Idon’t blamethem. The world has 
better inducements to offer.”” When the 
old man dies his farm is taken up by one of 
the thriftless wanderers and skinned for a 
while, or more frequently allowed to lie 
fellow, while the bushes grow into trees 
and the buildings fall in, and the open land 
is used for grazing. Itisasad sight to one 
who was familiar with the country when it 
was all utilized, even to little patches by the 
roadside, but it is a feature of the evolution 
of the northern New England hill farm. 
There is practically no market for hill 
farms or farm lands. One of my old neigh- 
bors showed me a tract of fifty acres of 
woodland, tillage and grazing, adjoining his 
own farm, which he bought a few weeks 
ago for $85. There was a good hay barn 
upon it. I was told that farms of one or 
two hundred acres in the adjoining town of 
Springfield could be bought fora dollar an 
acre, some of them having fair buildings 
still. 

The countiy presents one curious as- 
pect. Here and there appears a well-pre- 
served and freshly painted house, while 
the most of the houses haven’t had 
a coat of paint for a generation or 
two, even if they have been kept free from rot 
by tight roofs. Inquiring the reasons for 
these extremes, I was told that if a farmer 
had made up his mind to spend the rest of 
his life on his “‘ place,’”’ or had a son some- 
where in the outside world who would help 
him out, his buildings were kept up, but 
that if he was disposed to get away to som: 
other part of the country or to the village, 
in other words, to ‘“‘abandon,” it wouldn’t 
pay to invest his spare cash, if he had any, 
in repairing his buildings, for he couldn’t 
sell his farm for one cent more if he did. 
The villages are dead, too, except the few 
that have permanent water power: indeed, 
I need not except those few if they are not 
on # railroad. A scythe factory in New 
London and a tannery in Wilmot, both of 
which were in successful operation for a 
hundred years or more, have recently failed 
or rusted out, because they couldn’t stand 
the cost of transportation to and from the 
railroad, in competition with other concerns 
more favorably situated. The population 
and wealth of the country districts has long 
been and still is diminisbing. One might 
be led to think that in afew years tens of 
thousands of acres in central and northern 
New England will be occupied by neminal 
tenants, or squatters, or at any rate by peo- 
ple who have po relation by blood or other- 
wise to the thrifty natives and their more 
ambitious sons who occupied and tilled 
them and fed their flocks there fifty years 
ago. 

What is the outlook? I think I see what 
the obverse side of the picture shows, al- 
though it is dim and somewhat speculative. 
When I stood on the top of Kearsarge (no 
the Kearsarge of North Conway), three 
thousand feet above the sea, and viewed the 
surrounding country, all hills and valleys, 
to the sky linefrom fifty to 150 miles dis- 
tant, the most impressive thought that came 
tome was this, that whereas in my boy- 
hood days when the railroad was built the 
whole of the country was denuded of its 
forests to supply the newly created market, 
and thus presented a bare and uninteresting 
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the scenery is now as beautiful and pictur- 
esque as any of its kind in the older Switz- 
erland. 

It will always remain beautiful if the new 
forests are only ‘‘culled’’ and not shorn. 
A club of gentlemen in Manchester, N. H., 
have taken up a tract of 1500 acres at the 
southerly end of ‘*‘ Ragged Mountains,’’ so 
called on the eastern boundary uf Wilmot, 
and will preserve it for fish and game. They 
are building a clubhouse and will extend 
their holdings to five thousand acres or more. 
Some of the descendants of the last genera- 
tion of farmers are drifting back to their 
old homesteads and restoring or enlarging 
the buildings, clearing up the ‘* dead wood ”’ 
and encircling the whole with barbed-wire 
fences, to establish permanent or summer 
homes. 

In a morning’s drive through the back 
part of the town, froma score of hilltops 
one can overlook stretches of valley and 
hillside comprising from one thousand to 
ten thousand acres, panoramas possessing 
all the beauty and charm of great public 
parks. Nature, left to herself for forty or 
fifty years, has done it all. Man could not 
improve it. 

In my opinion here is where the best re- 
sults of ‘‘Home Week,”’ inaugurated by 
Governor Rollins, will appear. He probably 
** builded better than he knew,’’ for I doubt 
if he had any other than sentimental results 
in view. I do not look forward to a restora- 
tion of the New Hampshire farm and 
farmer. 1 do anticipate that twenty-five 
years hence we shall see hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of that beautiful country 
taken up by people of wealth, who will 
‘* retire ’? there for summer resort or a per- 
manent home. 

There may not be many Austin Corbin 
ventures like that at Newport, but there will 
be bundreds of charming private estates cov- 
ering many square miles of territory, unsur- 
passed in beauty and scenery by any like 
territory, and where in the world whose 
topographical engineer and landscape grand- 
eur was its great Creator, Preserver and 
Restorer. J. O. T. 

Suffolk County, Mass. 
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Silos up to Date. 


Late experience has thrown strong light 
on new sides of the silo problem. Many 
of the early bailt silos have had time to 
show their weak points. Sume styles fash- 
ionable for a time have proved poor keepers, 
wasteful of the ensilage and not durable. 
Many a cheap silo has proved a costly in- 
vestment. If a saving of $500n a first cost 
causes a needless waste each year of $20 
worth of silage, the builder is paying 
forty per cent. on his saving, a ruinous 
rate. Although cheap silos sometimes pay, 
good ones pay better. 

Most new silos are built partly below 
ground, say three to seven feet, which is as 
far as drainage and convenience in feeding 
the contents will usually permit. A start 
below ground gives a support of earth, 
where the strain 1s greatest, helps to pro- 
tect from frost, and brings the top of the 
silo within reach of a short carrier. 

Air tightness and close packing appear to 
be the only positive essentials. A cylinder 
of galvanized iron no larger than a flour 
barrel will keep green stuff well for hens, 
if stored in a barn cellar or other protected 
places. Wet brewers’ grain can »e kept in 
the same way until wanted for feeding. 
Also apple pomace and similar material. 
Brick silos cost half as much again as 
stone, wood with lining of brick or galvan- 
ized costs about as much as stone. It is 
more frost proof but less durable. A cheap 
wooden silo can be built for two-thirds the 
cost of stone, but is not very durable. 
Wooden stave silos can be had ready made 
fron’ manufacturers, but they are not 
cheaper than home-made silos of equal 
quality and req uire more attention than the 
ordinary ground silos. 

Cheaply made silos have been shown to 
be decidedly more wasteful than a silo well 
built and of standard pattern. 

Depth is strongly insisted on; a deep silo 
holds more, because the contents pack more 
solidat the bottom. Withadeep silo, the 
loss at the top is less in proportion than 
with shallow silos. There is smaller loss 
from slow feeding, because the closely 
packed silage keeps out the air. 
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The Fair at Rochester, N. Ht. 


The great Rochester fair was unusually 
successful this year. Weather was all that 
could be desired, while the long list of at- 
tractions drew crowds from Tuesday morn- 
ing to Thursday night. 

This fair may be compared in some ways 
to the one held at Worcester, Mass. It is 
located near a good-sized city, it has per- 
manent buildings, a good race track, suc- 
ceeds in getting some of the leading ex- 
hibitors of New England, and each fair is 
looked upon by thousands of persons as the 
leading fair in its section. The Rochester 
fair is this year ahead in its show of cattle, 
while its horticultural and poultry show is 
hardly so complete as at Worcester. Other 
departments of the two shows are of about 
equal strength. Both are clean, well-man- 
aged enterprises and deserve their pros- 


perity. 

The show of cattle at Rochester ranged 
between four bundred and five hundred 
head; considerably ahead of last year in 
number. Herefords were especially well 
represented. There was the herd of A. S. 
A. Gilman of Centre Sandwich, ten head. 
That of S. B. Smith, New Sandwich, N. H., 
numbered ten head, including Earl Wilton, 
a@ two-year-old, weighing two thousand 
pounds, and Sweepstakes winner at Con- 
cord. John Dudley of Wakefield, N. H., 
showed nine Herefords, John Cruickshank 
of East Jaffrey, N. H., seven head. 

A fine herd of thirty Ayrshires was sent 
in by G. A. Yeaton of Dover, N. H., 
headed by imported Hiawatha of Holehouse, 
a young Scotch bull with considerable white 








soa of Lady Fox, the champion Ayrshire, 
with record of 12,299 pounds of milk, or 
624 pounds of butter.ina year. The herd 
of W. R. Garvin of Rollinsford, N. 
H., included twenty-seven head. Thirteen 
haudsome Guernseys were shown by 
George Wallace, Rochester, and twenty- 
nine by Hobart Farm, Rollinsford, N. H. 
In the herd of 21 Ilolsteins, shown by 
Joseph D. Roberts, were included several 
cows which have given over fifty pounds 
in aday. Lady Amanoosuc has an official 
record of sixty-five pounds. A. F. Cater & 
Son, Barrington, N. H., hada fine herd of six- 
teen Holsteins, led by the bull General Dick 
Meade. A choice Guernsey herd was ex- 
hibited by Frank R. Bennett, Mastyard, 
N. H., including Victoria B., who gave 
ninety pounds butter in thirty days, or 1335 
pounds of milk. S. M. King, South Paris, 
Me., sent fourteen Jerseys and J. L. Pen- 
dexter seventeen Jerseys. 

Devons were well represented, including 
twenty-five head from W. H. Neal, Mere- 
dith, N. H., eleven from J. W. Sanborn of 
East Concord and fifteen from Stockwell & 
Gifford of Sutton, Mass. There were several 
good herds vf Shorthorns, Black Polled 
Aberdeen and Red Polled Aberdeen. The 
town ox teams included a 4600-pound pair 
from Meredith, N. H., the heaviest pair on 


the grounds. 
The sheep, swine and goat departments 


were representative of most of the leading 
breeds. The poultry show included fully 
one thousand birds,and was strongest in Wy- 
andottes, Rocks, Dominiques, Polish, Leg- 
horns. There were fancy geese and ducks, 
rabbits, cavies, ferrets, etc. 

The vegetable exhibit was small, but well 
selected and attractively arranged. ,The 
flower show was excellent in its grouping to 
produce a combined effect. Mauufactured 
goods, art exhibits and fancy articles were 
prominent features. 

Side shows were very numerous and quite 
interesting in their way. The races and 
variety acts aroused much interest. 

Rochester, N. H., Sept. 24. G. B. F. 
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Goatskins in America. 


A new industry is offering itself to the 
farmers and manufacturers of the United 
States. The fact that $25,000,000 worth of 
goatskins are nuw annually imported into 
the United States, and that her enterpris- 
ing manufacturers are now obliged to send 
halfway around the world for a large 
share of them, suggests that the farm- 
ers of the country have a great opportu- 
nity to put a large s areof this sum into 
their own pockets, and that rhe entire sum 
may be divided b2tween our producers anil 
manufacturers. 

A statement just presented by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, through its 
Bureau of Statistics, shows that importa- 
tions of goatskins into the United States are 
now running at the rate of $25,000,000 per 
annum, and that a large share of these are 
brought from India, China, Arabia and 
southeastern Russia. The increasing pop- 
ularity of certain classes of kid leather for 
footwear, as well as gloves, has increased 
very greatly the demand for goatskins in 
the Uni ed States within recent years. In 
1885 the value of goatskins imported was 
about $4,000,000; by 1890 it had grown to 
$9,000,000, by 1898 it was $15,000,000, in 1900 
it was $22,000,000, and in 1903, $25,000,000, in 
roand numbers. 

The farmers of the United States are ap- 
parently making no effort to reap any part 





census of 1900 showed the total number of 


two millions in number, and when it 1s 


ply from the United States could have 
formed but a small share of the total con- 


of our supply of.this important import 
comes from India, China, France and 
Mexico suggests that there are large areas 
in the United States which might produce 


numbers to supply the entire home demand. 





would not have known that it was the be- 


as a holiday, but a holy day. 


Literature. 





during the presidential administration of 


ting to pieces of General St. Clair’s army. 
The tale has to do principally with his 
successor, Gen. Anthony Wayne, his laying 
waste of he Maumee country and the 
complete submission of the Red Men. The 
hero is an Englishman, of almost gigantic 
stature, who has become thoroughly Ameri- 


from his cabin in the forest, fifteen miles 
from the settlement of Wheeling on the 
Virginia shore. An excellent idea of early 
frontier life is given in tbis story and 
of the methods uf savage warfare. The 
death of ‘‘Mad Anthony,” while crossing 
Lake Erie on his way home, occurs near 
the close of the volume, which has many. 


shows the conrage and endurance of the 
men of the early days of the republic. The 
English refugee returns for a timeto Eng- 


of this golden harvest for themselves. The | porarily or permanently, the Brents 


goats in the United States to be less than | the aristocracy calls on them. In the town 


Sumption. Yet the fact that a large share | the Brents, had been youthful lovers, and, 


goats successfully and in sufficiently large | cousin, Fred Grace, a young man of 


> tions, who was the _ family choice 
How many peopie rememoered to wish | for Peggy’s husband. But in the end, 
their acquaintances a Happy New Year last | after we have had presented to us English 
Tuesday? There were many in Boston who | country life, with its ups and downs, Tom 


ginning of the Jewish year if there had not | makes a good match. It is a pleasing book 
been much talk about the Hebrew voters who | of love, money and nobility, with a dash of 
would not vote at the State caucus because | religien. International romances of this 


they observe their New Year’s Day not only | nature are not uncommon in real life, al- 
though we read of them less than of the 
matches made on this side, where an Ameri- 
can heiress and an English title are con- 
cerned. The author has given us a whole- 
— | some story, which mothers would not with- 
An interesting period of American his-| hold from their daughters, and which the 
tory is treated in “ Under Mad Anthony’s | qaughters themselves would probably read : 
Banner,” by James Ball Naylor. It relates! through to the end. | Philadelphia: J. B. | ® house party given by Mrs. Pratt, and the 
to the troubles with the Indians in Ohio | Lippincott. Price, 50 cents. ] 


Washington, and opens just after the cut- Atherton’s slight story which has been 
brought out in the Macmillan series of 
‘little novels by favorite authors,’’ is a 
Newport widow of six months, a fashion- 
able young woman, still in the twenties, 
and the recipient of four proposals from 
as many New York club men. The fact 
that these four proposals came the same 
Somaies tier oe ee ~— Br day led the indignant Mrs. Pendleton to 

reason that she was the innocent victim of 
an atrocious joke, and with her fre aroused 
she attempts to turn the joke on the alleged 
perpetrators. So she sends this reply to 
each of her quartette of admirers: 


“Mon ami!—I have but this moment could hardly have produced the equal of 
‘*Prudence Pratt.’”? The fact that it is 
issued in cloth binding with excellent illus- 
trations, may lead some deluded soul to be- 
lieve that it is a society novel of at least the 
average merit. A perusal of the opening 
“Our engagement must be a profvound | chapters suggests the need of a society for 
the protection of unsuspecting novel read- 
ers. |New York: George V. Blackburne 


received your letter, which seems to have 
been delayed. I say nothing here of the 


characters beside this brave soldier that | happiness which its contents have given 
me. Come at once. 


land to turn an inherited estate into gold, | secret until the year of my mourning is 
but comes back to America to wed a second | over.”’ 


iscence of the Northwest Territory. | Akron, 
O.: The Saalfield Publishing Company. 


Price, $1.50. } 


- One‘of the most charming books for 
old or young issued this season is ‘ The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,’’ which 
has already become known to many readers 
through its serial publication. John Fox, 
Jr., in this story has presented an entirely 
attractive picture of boy life among the 
Kentucky mountains, and has sketched 
the juvenile career of his hero with a truth- 
fulness to nature that leaves a lasting 
impression. The poor lad of supposed 
illegitimate origin is given a self-reliant and 
manly character, and when ha starts out in 
the world for himself to avoid a seven-year 
apprenticeship to a cheating scoundrel, we 
follow him admiringly until he finds a 
shelter in the home of a mighty hunter and 
thereafter, until he becomes a Union soldier 
during the civil war, with unabated inter- 
est. The freshness and breeziness of his 
adventures as a shepherd along the banks 
of the Kingdom Come are far reméved 
from the hackneyed descriptions of juvenile 
experiences that we meet in so many ales 
in which the author has no knowledge of 
or sympathy with the existence he attempts 
to portray. The war situation in Ken. 
tucky, in the early sixties, 1s described with 
a fidelity worthy of a historian, and the ro- 
mantic aspects of the stirring raids of Mor- 
gan’s men are presented with a spirit that 
makes the blood tingle with excitement. 
The love interest in the novel centres on the 
devotion of Chad Baford, the waif, for an 
aristocratic Southern girl whose heart is 
with the rebel cause, ard the efforts he 
makes to win her are at last crowned with 
success, though at first his triumph appears 
to be doubtful. The stain is removed 
from his birth through a _ deathbed 
confession, and he is comparatively 
happy. though another maid, the sharer 
of his boyish joys and sorrows, dies 
of sorrow and _ privation. Of course 
works of fiction relating tothe relations of 
people during our fraternal strife are no 
longer a novelty, but in this tale the inter- 
mingling of Secessionists and Uniouists is 
brought out with great clearness, and the 
hero 1s a fine type uf tae men of the border 
States who stood by the old flag under the 
discourazement of losing the regard of old 
friends and neighbors. Mr. Fox has written 
nothing better than this novel, which isso full 
of youthful color and vigorous presentation 
of character. | New York : Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, $1.50. | 


“The Golden Dwarf,’’ ,by R. Norman 
Silver, recalls the palmy days of Miss Brad- 
don and Mrs. Woud. ‘I'he tale opens with 
@ murder, and there are villains galore 
throughout the narrative, including, among 
others, a fascinating woman adventuress, 
who plays an important part in an intricate 
plot, in which mystery follows mystery 
with bewildering rapidity. The principal 
plotter is a man four feet high, who is said 
to be rolling in riches. Hebas an observa- 
tory, in which a German physician carries 
on bleod-curdling experiments, and he com- 
mits suiciae there through the agency of 
one of the instruments used for nefarious 
purposes. His associate also meets death 
in the same place in a highly sensational 
manner. The author is a little florid in 
his choice of language, but he is fertile 
in the creation of astonishing incident, 
and he holds the attention by the rapid- 
ity with which he moves from one situa- 
tion to another. The motive for the assas- 
sination around which the action revolves 
is not disclosed until nearly the end of the 
nov 1, and is concealed with a great deal of 
ingenuity. The hero and heroine through 
all this gloom show what power true love 
has to remove obstacles from the path of 
their ultimate prosperity. An heir conven- 
iently dies naturally to give their own off- 
spring an opportunity to reign in his place 
at Wryesdale Park. Those who like 
pimento in their fiction will appreciate this 
moving tale. | Buston: L. C. Page & Cu. 
Price, $1.50. | 
This is one of those mildly interesting 


stories which picture the cordial relations 
which so frequently exist between Ameri- 


John Severanceand Norton Boswell atrolled 
into their club and found this reply, each 
was supremely happy, so happy, in fact, 
that they severally forgot their strained 
friendships and each greeted the other effu- 
sively, and at the sume time made excuses 
for a prompt departure to Newport. When 
Mrs. Pendleton received the four replies to 
her notes, stating that each of the four was 
about to call on her, she was undismayed, 
although she discovered that she had not 
been the victim of a concentrated joke. 
With the assistance of ber intimate friend, 
Miss Decker, who was her guest at the 
time, she made her plans concerning 
the reception of the several men, 
and her interviews with each, though 
brief, were replete with incident. She 
also was the recipient of four ex- 
pensive engagement rings, but she self 
| isnly refused to accept a kiss from each 
and every one of the givers, despite their 
several entreaties. By ingenious excuses 
she withdrew from each of these four mo- 
mentous interviews, and the four callers 
hastened away, to meet each other a little 
later in the presence of Mrs. Pendleton. Of 
course, the deception which the fair Jessica 
was practicing could not be kept up, and 
the outcome may, in part, be surmised by 
the reader of this review. Mrs. Atherton 
handles her story with no little cleverness, 
and it will afford pleasant entertainment for 
an idle hour. A frontispiece of the author 
adds to the attractiveness of the little book. 
[New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, 50 cents. ] 

Bliss Carman has selected this name for 
his second book in his series of five, which 
he is having published under the general 
title of ‘* Pipes of Pan,’”’ and the con- 
tents of this handsome volume are equal 
in quality to the previous volume, called 
“From the Book of Myths.”? The verse 
which Mr. Carman writes appeals to a wide 
audience, and although most of the selec- 
tions in this collection have appeared in 
some of the best magazines, this volume of 
nature lyrics will not fail to please. It is 
quite noticeable that the selections in this 
volume are shorter than those which ap- 
peared in his previous book, and it leads 
one to question whether poetry is now used 
by magazines solely for the purpose of fill- 
ing out the pages, in cases where the maga- 
zine fiction ends in the middie of the page. 
There are undeniable beauties in Mr. Car- 
man’s work which made up in a measure 
for the lack of virility. The masie of his 
verse is melodious, and it partakes of those 
other qualities which reveal the true po- 
etic instinct in the author. 

One of the choicest selections in this col- 
lection 1s “The Madness of [shtar,” in 
which the passion of springtime is personi- 
fied in verses such as these: 

“She will gather the broken music, 
Fitting it chord by chord, 

Till the hearer shall learn the meaning, 
AS a text that can be restored. 





** She will gather the fragrance of lilies, 
The scent of the cherry flower, 

And he who perceives it shall wonder, 
And know and remember the hour. 


“‘She will gather the moonlight and starshine, 
And breathe on‘them with desire, 

And they shall be changed on the moment 

To the marvel of earth’s green fire,— 


“The ardour that kindles and blights not, 
Consumes and does not destroy, 

Renewing the world with wonder, 

And the hearts of men with joy.” 

| Boston: L.C. Page & Co. Price, $1.00 net. . 


* A little knowledge is a dangerous thing ”’ 
is an oft-repeated quotation, but it seems to 
apply to the qualifications of Mrs. Dore 
Lyon for novel writing. As a foreword 
this author makes a pathetic appeal. She 
says: ‘‘ What a tender delicate product the 
first novel is! Like the hesitating fledgeling, 
it is sent into the world to work out its own 
career, while the author, in uncertain hope- 
fulness, breathlessly awaits the world’s 
verdict! The frost of a cool reception may 
nip her literary aspirations in the bud, and 
the warmth of a friendly appreciation may 
fan the latent spark into fuller development 
This book may be added to the large cata- 
gory of ‘good intentions,’ although the 





can and English families after they under- 
stand each other better. Katherine Tynan, 
the author of ‘‘A Red, Red Ruse,’’ intro- 
duces us toa brother and sister, Tom and 
Amelia Brent, who leave the mill town in 
America, where their late father made his 
wealth, to make their home in England. 
They purchase the large estate of one of the 
impoverished nobility, and proceed to make 
friends with their prejudiced neighbors: 
Unlike some of their fellow wealthy Amer- 
icans who go to England either tem- 


spend their income judiciously, and soon 





where they locate there is an established | 


understood that the skins of probably | church withCuthbert Searle forthe shepherd | 
twe:ty million goats were required to | of the little flock. Rector Searle’s family | 
make the $25,000,000 worth imported | consists of his managing wife and Peggy, 
last year, it would be seen that the sup- | the heroine of the story. Peggy and Hilary 


Oriels, the son of the now-impoverished 
former owner of the estate purchased by 


indeed, matters had so far progressed that 
there was an engagement between them 
when Hilary went away, leaving the Amer- 
icans in possession. Then Peggy had a 


weak character and great  expecta- 


Brent wins rosy Peggy, and Amelia also 


Mrs. Pendletun, the heroine of Gertrude 


““ JESSICA PENDLETON.”’ 








‘n his color makeup; also bull Gold Bug, 





wife and enjoy the free, unconventional ex- 











author prays that it may not be consigned 

to the average fate of such! Being a‘ good 
intention’ one might expect it to be 
*‘ damned with faint praise.’ Prithee, gentle 
Sir or Madam, love it or kate it! Do not 
let it be classed with the man or woman 
who is neither good-looking or clever, but 
so ‘ good-hearted.’ ”’ 

Since the author, as well as the general 
reading public, wants frankness, it may be 
said to start with that ‘‘ Prudence Pratt ”’ 
is a weak imitation of the successful efforts 
of Laura Jean Libbey, et als. to enchant 
sentimental shop girls. The plot is the old 
one, with surprisingly few, variations. The 
pretty daughter of a wealthy and aristo- 
cratic New York woman is engaged to a 
wealthy snob of one of the ‘‘ first tamilies ”’ 
of Gotham, although she loves a poor 
lawyer (with an income of between 85000 
an i $25,000). Mamma insists on the daugh- 
ter naming the day for the wedding, but 
the daughter, imitating her brother, rebels 
from this tyrannical maternal] authority, 
breaks the engagement with the young 
blue blood. and marries the rising young 
lawyer. She s of course disinherited, 
but, with the income of her husband 
growing apace, the consolation of her 
disinherited brother and the advice of Pru- 
dence Pratt, they start out on their honey- 
moon in a yacht under rather auspicious 
circumstances. Prudence Pratt, for whom 
the book is ramed, is a wealthy young 
widow with an estate on the Huson, ad- 
joining that of Mrs. Stuyvesant Sherman’s. 
Of superior moral character, herself, she 
has a surprising knowledge of ‘‘ the world”’ 
and slang, and few ofthe attributes of a 
New York society woman. Robert Elton, 
the young lawyer, is her legal adviser, and 
Olive Sherman, the disobedient daughter of 
an autocratic mother, is “the wealthiest and 
most sought after young woman in New York 
society.”” The two young people meet at 


reader easily guesses the whole story in the 
first or second chapter. Those who read 
farther are given glimpses of Central Park 


and Claremont, New York, and the gayeties 
of Saratoga. Blair Maxwell-Forbes, whom 


Olive Sherman rejects, is worth ten mil- 
lions, and according to Artist Strauss’ pict- 
ure, he is a good-looking young man. When 
Olive is in a discouraged mood over her love 
affairs, Mrs. Pratt regales her with such 


comfort as, ‘‘Cheer up, Olive. . . . The 
worst is yet to come.” Olive listens to Rob- 
ert’s avowal of his love for her, ascertains 
that he would marry her,even if she was 
disinherited, and promptly responds to his 
request for a kiss. 


Bertha M. Clay, in her palmiest days, 


When Clarence Trent, Edward Dedham, | Company. | 
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Pouitry. 


Successful Poultry Farming. 
II. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
FEEDING THE LAYERS, 

The laying hens at the Van Dreser farm, 
New York State, are fed once a day a mash 
of ground grains and animal meal and two 
feeds of grain perday. The mash consists 
of one hundred pounds each of wheat mid- 
dlings, bran and corn meal, twenty-five 
pounds pea meal and twenty-five pounds 
meat scraps or animal meal. This is mixed 
with separator skimmilk and is fed early 
in the evening, as much as will be eaten 
up nicely. In the morning a feed of 
peas and oats mixed is given; at 
noon, corn, Wheat and buckwheat, alternat- 
ing—corn one day, wheat the next and buck- 
wheat the next, and so on. The grain is 
sowed broadcast in the litter of straw on the 
tloor which is renewed every two or three 
weeks. For green food raw beets and cut 
clover are fed. The beets are cut in two 
and thrown on the floor every day, and the 
cut clover is steamed and fed every other 
day. 

The liquor or tea that is made in steaming 
the clover is mixed with the mash. Mr. 
Van Dreser considered the feeding of clover 
in this way a very important matter. 
Neither salt nor pepper is used. In winter 
time, in place of the meat scraps or 
animal meal, cut bones are fed twice a 
week. These are bought already cut 
up for 1} cents a pound, and are 
mixed with the mash at the rate of 
about twenty-five pounds to every three 
hundred pounds of mash. 

Marble grit from the quarries and ground 
oyster shells are kept in the pens all the 
time, in boxes provided for the purpose. 
Both grit and oyster shells are bought at 
the rate of $8 per ton. 





POINTS IN MANAGEMENT. 

The success of this poultry plant hinges 
largely on the fact that eggs are made or 
produced when ‘eggs are eggs.’’? The hens 
are coaxed to lay when prices are high, and 
when prices are away down, strange as it 
may seem, they are coaxed not to lay. 
The hens begin laying in the fall and lay 
throughout the winter, and when the bot- 
tom has dropped out of the market and his 
bank account is in good shape, Mr. Van 
Dreser goes to his hens and says to them 
in effect: You have done well; you are 
entitled toa layoff during the hot sammer 
months; you prevented an egg famine; you 
made life bearable to those who enjey good 
living and to others who must shun such ;base 
articles of diet as beef and pork and beans; 
let the old selfish hens who listen with dull 
ears to the cry for eggs in winter—the old 
mossbacks who have no greater ambition 
than to do in Rome as Rome does—let them 
wear themselves out in laying eggs that go 
begging fora market when the thermometer 
is 90° inthe shade. Get rid of that bruised and 
battered old plumage; see to the making of 
anew gown, and when the fall fairs come 
and eggs go skyward and my bank account 
needs replenishing, you will be ready for 
business, 

Mr. Van Dreser, away back, got an idea 
from his father. His father was considera- 
ble of a horseman. He used to purchase 
horses that were, reduced in flesh, and then 
fed them plenty of sunflower seed. Pretty 
soon the old hair was shed, and the horse 
had on a nice new coat, and was sleek and 
fat. Mr. Van Dreser thought linseed meal 
would probably do just as well, but sun- 
flower seed:is cheaper. The scheme was 
to reduce the hens in flesh, and then 
give them a new coat of feathers by feeding 
sunflower seed. When eggs are cheap the 
hens are put on half rations for ten or twelve 
days, and this stops laying. They are 
then fed with a rush sunflower seed and 
wheat. This loosens up the old feathers, 
and in ten days they are put on full rations. 
Soon they have a new and beautiful plum- 
age and red combs; and by the time every 
scrub hen in the country is getting tired of 
her job, Van Dreser’s hens begin to fill the 
egg basket. He insists that they must be 
reduced in flesh to start the moult. The 
same thing, I believe, is true of rangelambs. 
Lambs that come from the range in poor 
tlesh when put on heavy rations will shed 
their wool. 

It is not to be presumed, of course, that 
the old hens are all kept. During the fol- 
lowing winter Mr. Van Dreser was figuring 
on keeping half of the flock another year. 
The others were being sold, many of them 
at good prices for breeding stock, and pul- 
lets would take their places. On account of 
their size the eggs from the hens are more 
salable than the eggs from the pullets which 
are smaller, especially when they begin to 
lay. But it was Mr. Van Dreser’s experi- 
ence that the pullets laid more eggs. 

The laying hens are kept in the house 
from November till end of March except 
the breeding stock which is turned out in 
the yard in February. There are no divi- 
sion yards outside. The whole flock runs 
together, and the hens go back to their pens 
at night. 

Most of the surplus cockerels are sold for 
breeders at good prices. He also sells a 
great many breeders when about two 
months old. The price for these was about 
$1a pair, and at that age the Leghorn will 
make a good squab broiler. 

MARKETING THE EGGS. 

Tothe average poultryman an egg is an 
egg, and it is almost incredible to him to 
jearn that when eggs were quoted in New 
‘1: ark at from twenty to thirty cents a dozen, 
Mr. Van Dreser was able to obtain from 
forty to fifty cents a dozen. There are sev- 
eral reasons why he obtained such a price 
for his eggs. First, every egg was strictly 
fresh. I believe he said he shipped them by 
express every day. Second, there was no 
objectionable flavor caused by improper 
feeding. Third, they were of uniform size 
and color, and carefully selected, culls being 
sold separately. 
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The Poultry Market. 

S. L. Burr & Co. write: Since our last 
report there has been very little change in 
our market on the poultry situation. The 
only change that there has been, in antici- 
pation of the Jewish holidays, the New 
England farmers have shipped in very 
largely of their live poultry for this trade, 
and the receipts have been much heavier 
than the trade generally anticipated. That 
and the four or five cars of fowls and chick- 
ens shipped direct from the West furnished 
abundant supply for these great Jewish 
holidays. 

Prices on live poultry if anything are 
easier than they were a week ago; fullya 
cent less. The receipts of dressed poultry 
have been much lighter, and it has resalted 
in an advance on both Eastern and Western 
of fully $1 a hundred on all kinds, so that in 
reality our market remai1s practically un- 
changed, taking the liveand dressed poultry 
together. We anticipate continued liberal 
receipts of live poultry and probably little 
easier prices toward the end of the week. 








THE SNEED PEACH. 
See descriptive article. 








Very light receipts of dressed poultry and 
probably little firmer prices toward the end 
of the week. 

This is a good time for the farmers to 
move their poultry and turn it into cash. 
Opportunities of this kind come none too 
often for the benefit of the farmer, and we 
certainly advise the producers of poultry to 
take the benefit of all of these grand oppor- 
tunities to sell their poultry. 





—__ orticuiturar, 


The Sneed Peach. 


This variety originated in Tennessee, and 
has been in cultivation about a dozen years. 
It is said to have come from a pit of the 
Chinese cling, and is accordingly a Cling- 
stone variety. [ts chief value consists in 
its earliness. Itis one of the most profita- 
ble of its class, being larger and a better 
quality than the Alexander and other extra 
early kinds. 

Those who grow it are able to put the 
fruit into market before standard kinds are 
ripe, and thus secure the cream of local 
markets. It is notalongkeeper. The fruit 
is of medium size, about 2x2 inches; form, 
roundish oval, slightly one-sided; skin, light, 
greenish white with red cheek, ana short, 
thick down. The cavity is narrow and 
deep, with small pointed apex and slight 
depression. 

The flesh is yellowish white at maturity, 
tender, juicy and with a mild but lively 
flavor. lt ripens the last of July. The 
illustration shows a typical specimen, out- 
side and sectional view, as prepared for the 
fruit experiment station of Ontario. The 
Sneed is a profitable variety for home mar- 
ket, but hardly firm enough for distant 
shipment. 
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The Cranberry Crop. 

The first attempt to grow the cranberry 
as a commercial crop of which we ever 
heard was on Cape Cod, and it was begun 
upon a small scale and amidst the doubts 
of many as to its profitableness, and the 
fears of others that if the crop was grown 
successfully the market would not accept 
what could be grown. From that small 
beginning the cultivation of this fruit has 
increased, until the crop of 1903 is estimated 
at 808,000 bushels, or seven thousand bushels 
more than last year. As is but natural, 
the larger part of this crop is grown in 
New England, which will have 432,000 
bushels, mostly in three Eastern vounties 
of Massachusetts. In the Middle States 
there will be 275,000 bushels, mostly in New 
Jersey, and the Western States 101,000 
bushels, principally in Wisconsin. That 
State is likely to increase its production 
of this crop. largely and_ rapidly, 
as it has abundant marshes. well 
adapted to the growing of this fruit, 
and the State appropriated $5000 last year 
for the purpose of developing the industry. 
An experiment station is testing about 
about one bundred different varieties, vines 
being obtained from all sections where it is 
known to grow, and in Wood County, near 
Grand Rapids, the crop this year is expected 
to amount to six thousand barrels. <A sig- 
nal tower has been erected by the State to 
give the growers warning if the tempera- 
ture approaches a point likely to injure the 
crop. 
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Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 


There is not a large supply of the smaller 
fruits in our market, and prices generally 
are so high as to cause a limited demand. 
Bartlett pears sell readily, $1 a box for fair 
and $1.50to $2 for choice and fancy, or $3 
to $4 a barrel for Eastern. California $2.25 
to $3a box, with other varieties 75 cents to 
$1.25 a bushel and $2 to $3a barrel. Peaches 
are not plenty, only 22,911 crates last 
week, against 40,850 same week lasf year. 
New York baskets are 75 cents to $1 
and two-basket carriers $1.25 to $1.50. 
Michigan bushel baskets $2 to $3. Cali- 
fornia crates $1.15 to $1.50. Plums are 
plenty and dull, at 25 to 35 cents a basket 
for Damsons, 20 to 25 cents for Green Gage 
and others 15 to 20 cents, with California 
$1.25 to $2.75 a crate. Grapes are in large 
supply, but not many are first-class. Wor- 
dens are 11 to 12 cents a basket, Concord 
and Salem 12 to 15 cents, Niagara 12 to 14 
cents and Delaware 15 to 17 cents. Califor- 
nia Tokay $1.25 to $1.75 and Malaga $1.25 to 
$1.50a case. Cranberries are in better sup- 
ply than a year ago and sell for $1.75 to 
$2.50 a crate, $5 to $6.50 a barrel, many not 
being colored well enough to suit buyers. 
Watermelons in moderate supply,but dull at 
$12 to $25 a hundred. Colorado cantaloupes 
have been at $1.50 to $2.50 a crate, but are 
likely to be higher, as a report says that 
$250,000 worth were destroyed by a frost at 
Rocky Ford last week. California oranges 
are in good supply, though Navels are no 
longer offered. Late Valencias are $3.75 to 
$4.50 a box for good stovk, Sorrento $3.25 
to $3.75 and Rodi the same, or $2 for 
a half-box. Grape fruit $3.50 to $4.50. 
Jamaica grape fruit firmer at $6 to $8 a 
box. Messina lemons are steady at $2.75 to 
$3.50 a box for 360 counts and $3.50 to $5 
for three hundred counts. Fancy Maori 
$4to $5a crate. Pineapples plenty at $2 to 
$3 a case for Florida and $3.25 to $3.50 for 
Red Spanish. Bananas are steady and in 
fair supply at $2 to $2.60a stem for No. 1 
yellow, eight hands $1.40 to $1.85, No. 2 
$1.10 to $1.40, reds $4 to $5 for No.1 and 
$2.50 to $3 for No.2per stem, with a few 
fancy higher. 


The Apple Trade. 

Tne very warm weather made the apple 
trade dull a large part of last week, but now 
there is a better demand both for home con- 
sumption and for the export trade. The 
supply from nearby points is not large and 
not very good, but the farmers bring in 
some boxes and barrels, for which they find 
a ready sale, if they make prices to 
suit the quality of the goods. Receipts 
by rail and boat last week aggregated 
22,389 barrels, against 22,576 barrels 











for same week last year. Of these, 2253 bar- 


rels were taken for export, being 1169 barrels 
for Manchester, 1018 barrels for Liverpool 
and seventy-one barrels for London from 
Boston. Same week last year 14,824 barrels 
from this port. Since the season began 
14,429 barrels have been sent from here, 
while last year at same date 49,604 barrels 
had been sent. At other points shipments 
have been more than the amounts sent last 
year, and the total from all ports 
last week was estimated at very nearly 
110,000 barrels. New York has shipped this 
year, up to date, over 90,000 barrels more 
than last year. Montre:] has increased over 
33,000 barrels, and Halifax has sent 29,757 
barrels this year and only 652 bar- 
rels last year. The grand total from all 
the ports this season is 304,209 barrels, 
against 181,149 barrels to same date last 
year. European markets make much 
complaint of poor quality of their re- 
ceipts from some points. Quotations in 
London Sept. 19 were: Baldwins $3.30 to 
$4 25, Greenings $3.15 to $3.90, New York 
Newtowns $4 40, Spys and Wine Saps $4, 
Kings $4.15 to $4.85, York Imperials $3.65, 
others generally $3.30 to $4.25; Liverpool 
quotation same date: Red varieties $4.15 to 
$4.60 and green varieties $3.15 to $3.90. At 
Glasgow same date Baldwins were $3.40 to 
$3.90, Greenings $3.40 to $4.15, Kings $4.40 
tu $5.85, Snows $3.40 to $4.40 and other va- 
rious lots $3.15 to $4.61. The markets had 
been active to that date, but heavy arrivals 
may cause lower prices to prevail. 
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Clover Seed Scarce. 


C. A. King & Co. say of clover seed: 
** What will the clover seed crop be? Ohio 
and Indiana raise the inost. Indiana will 
lead this season. Ohio in 1897 had the 
largest crop any State ever raised. Those 
States generally raise as much as all the 
others combined. Michig n crop varies 
greatly. Illinois has raised but little in late 
years. Missuvuri and Wisconsin generally 
have a surplus. There are two kinds of 
c over. Mammoth or early comes first; me- 
dium or small is later and constitutes four- 
fifths of the total crop. The 1897 crop was 
an enormous one. It was the largest ever 
raised. It wasa record breaker in nearly 
all of the principal clover seed States. Bulls 
found it bad a tail longer than any comet. 
The last of itdid not disappear until 1902. 
Some of the big bulls nearly strained them- 
selves carrying the remains for several sea- 
sons. lt caused some exceptionally low 
prices, which will not come again this sea- 
son. The tail end of all former crups was 
exhausted this summer. Foreigners have 
very little left. 











Current Happenings. 


Miss Alice Thaw, just before her marriage 
to the Earl of Yarmouth, sent a hundred- 
dollar bill to the secretary of the Society for 
Homeless Dogs in Washington. She stated 
she was induced to do this owing to her 
love for animals, and that she was glad to 
feel that she was helping the stray, four- 
footed friends of men even in a small way. 
The institution to which she contributed 
so thoughtfully is wholly dependent on the 
aonual and voluntary contribution of 
members, and was organized in 1902 by 
Miss Anna Provost Thomas, daughter of 
the late Gen. George A. Thomas. The 
president of the society is Mrs. Nelson 
A. Miles, and among the charter mem- 
bers are the Countess Marguerite Cassini, 
adopted daughter of the Russian ambassa- 
dor, Mrs. Stephen B. Elkins, Mrs. Amzi 
L. Barber, Mrs. A. C. Barney and Miss 
Elizabeth Kean, sister of Senator Kean of 
New Jersey. The late Lord Paunceforte 
and the women of the British embassy 
took an active interest in the association 
and aided it with liberal contribution up to 
the time of their return to England, and 
Lady Paunceforte many times carried to 
the home dogs without owners that she had 
picked up on the street while riding. The 
late Mrs. R. M.S. Brown, daughter of ex- 
Senator Davis of West Virginia, was also a 
generous patron of the home. She was al- 
ways on the watch for friendless dogs, and 
frequently cared for them herself until they 
could gain admission to the retreat espe- 
cially designed for their accommodation. 
One day a hurry call came from Mrs. Brown. 
Her yard was full of stray dogs; her own 
were jealous and she had “ all the material 
for a civil war.”? At this time the home 
was in Geurgetown, but the neighbors 
objected to canine howls at night, and 
the dogs were taken to a new place of 
refuge on the Hatcher farm just beyond 
the District line, where the dogs do not dis- 
turb any one and have plenty of room to 
enjoy themselves on a shady reservation 
divided into three wire-fenced runs. The 
society raised a fund for summer expenses 
by a series of readings last spring given at 
Boundary Castle, the residence of ex- 
Senator and Mrs. John B. Henderson, at 
Mrs. Logan’s house at Calumet, at the Rus- 
sian embassy and at the home of Gen. Nel- 
son A. Miles. The Count Cassini and his 
adopted daughter on the afternoon when 
the entertainment was given at the embassy. 
were assisted in welcoming the audience by 
four tiny white poodles and a pair of big 
tan hounds. Truly the lives of the home- 
less dogs of the National Capital have fallen 
in pleasant places. Let us hope that the 
poor children are equally fortunate in re- 
ceiving charitable care. 


On Sunday, Col. R. T. Jacob, one of the 
memorable men of the war for the preserva- 
tion of the Union, passed away at his home 
in Somerville. He was a romantic and 
patriotic survivor of the contest, and was 
celebrated as the man who prevented Ken- 
tucky' from seceding, and also as capturer 
of Gen. John Morgan, the dashing rebel 
leader. Cvulonel Jacob was under General 
Fremont during the Mexican War, and on 
his return to his native State he was elected 
to the Legislature by the Democrats. His 
vote there gave a plurality of one for the 
Unionists, and the Secessionists were 
thereby defeated. He organized afterward 





the Ninth Kentucky (Union) Cavalry, to 


which Morgan surrendered and ‘rode on 
his raids no more.” Colonel Jacob had that 
which should accompany old age, love, honor 
and troops of friends, when he died at the 
age of seventy-eight. 


The church at Cohasset, which Col. 
Albert A. Pope and Mrs. Pope have erected 
at Cohasset in memory of their son, Charles 
Linder Pope, has no creed except that con- 
tained in the words: ‘‘ Love to God and 
love toman.”’ It is absolutely non-sectarian, 
and Colonel Pope says that ‘‘ any one, be he 
Jew or Gentile, Brahmin or hard-shell Bap- 
tist, or a Roman Catholic, Unitarian or Uni- 
versalist, Presbyterian or Episcopalian, may 
unite in worshipping in the church and may 
find a welcome there and be mave to feel at 
home.” Colonel Pope believes that it is 
love that makes the world go round, and 
the God he worships is a God of love, with 
an affection for all His children like, that of 
a good father for his son. It is said by its 
founder that people may belong to different 
denominations and at the same time be- 
long to this church, and a judge told 
Colonel Pope the other day that he had 
come to Cohasset this year because he 
wanted to attend services at this church 
where all are welcomed at the doors 
by its projector and the religious leader, 
the Rev. Cecil Harper, who was for- 
merly a Methodist clergyman, and later 
a Congregationalist. The organization 
which has charge of the church work is 
called the Pope Memorial Association, and 
the property is held by trustees. It is well 
to recall all this at the close of the summer 
season, when the church is most largely at- 
tended, on account of the influx of summer 
residents, and to draw attention to the fact 
that many attend this place of worship who 
would not go anywhere else during their 
absence from their city homes. The Rev. 
Mr. Harper does not prepare his sermons, 
and they have all the attractions of a 
friendly chat on sacred subjects, in which 
theology is conspicuous by its absence. 
Another pleasant feature of the services is 
the singing,which is entirely voluntary and 
full of spirit and fervor. Even if Colonel 
Pope should die, but we hope he has many 
happy years before him, the cost of caring 
for the church will be met through his gen- 
erous provisions. This shows far-seeing 
and practical philanthropy as well as the 

indly disposition of one who loves his fel- 
low men without regard to creed or nation- 
ality. 

Jacob Riis, the author of ‘‘How the 
Other Half Lives,’”? resides at Richmond 
Hill, N. Y., and obtained the information 
contained in the volume by living with the 
people he described. It created a sensa- 
tionin New York and led to many reforms 
in the tenement districts. He is a Dane, 
and began his philanthropic labors in his 
native country. He has wurked in the 
United States as a brick-maker, a carpenter 
and a cabinet-maker, and for years was a 
reporter at police headquarters in New 
York. President Roosevelt, when his train 
stopped recently at Richmond Hill, paid a 
glowing tribute to Mr. Riis, and thus 
excited new interest in the man. When 
Theodore Roosevelt was the police commis- 
sioner of the metropolis, he desired Mr. 
Riis to be amember of the mayor’s cabinet. 
When he was governor of New York, he 
asked Mr. Riis to accept a position at 
the head of one of the State bureaus, 
and when he became President of the 
United States, be indicated that he would 
like to have the reformer Commissioner of 
Immigration. He, however, wanted noth- 
ing from the President but his friendship, 
which he prizes highly. To use Mr. Riis’ 
own words: ‘‘I have never asked him for 
anything except when I thought some re- 
form was needed. For instance, I thought 
that the names of the soldiers who died in 
the Philippines should be cabled to this 
country, so that thousands of mothers would 
not be in suspense for six weeks until mail 
advices came. ‘lhe President at once gave 
an order that this should be done.’”’ Mr. 
Roozevelt, while police commissioner, was 
frequently in the company of Mr. Riis, and 
they made tours of thecity tegether at night 
visiting tenement houses and waking police- 
men who were asleep in various convenient 
retreats, when they should have been at- 
tending to their duties. Mr. Riis is no 
longer young. With his wife and family 
he recently celebrated his silver wedding, 
but he still retains an intense sympathy for 
struggling humanity. President Roosevelt 
is his ideal of an American citizen, because 
he represents moral force and right prin- 
ciple. 


_ 
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The Saunterer. 

As I turned the corner from Federal 
street into Franklin street yesterday, I saw 
in a window of the extensive china store of 
Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton a play bill of 
the old Boston Theatre, not the present one, 
dating back to 1847. It announced that the 
Viennoise Children would appear in three 
ballet specialties. How many people re- 
member this juvenile troupe which Madame 
Weiss brought to America from the Aus- 
trian capital! And yet one of this company 
of fair young girls, long after she had 
grown to womanhood, lived in this city of 
Boston, and wasan honored mother, and I 
believe grandmother before she died a 
decade or so ago. Her husband, who still 
happily survives her, is one of our veteran 
orchestral leaders whom everybody respects 
and likes. But think of it—1847! That 
was fifty-six years ago, when James K. 
Pulk was President of these United States, 
and was visiting the “Hub,” not then 
so named, however. He was invited to the 
theatre on the occasion mentioned iu the 
programme, and I hope he went there and 
enjoyed the dancing of the graceful little 
girls from Vienna, which appeared farther 
away from Boston at that time than it does 
now, when we would laugh at European 
news which took fourteen days to get here. 





. There was no Atlantic cable then. ‘* Cy- 


rus Field’s did not come until thirteen years 





later; and what a to-do we made over it. 
But the dancers! Ah, yes, they were at 
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the playhouse, which stood on the site uf 
the warehouse just referred to, when there 
were still residences in the immediate 
vicinity. Charles R. Thorne, Sr., was then 
the theatre’s manager. Those who recall 
him remember him principally as the father 
of Charles R. Thorne, Jr. And yet he was 
a dashing melodramatic player himself in his 
day. Great was he as Don Cvesar de Bazan 
long before Charles Fechter came to these 
shoresand before Alexander Salvini (son of 
Tomasso) was born. Handsome, too, was 


_| Mrs. Thorne as Maritana, though she must 


have had many children at the time at 
home. “ Bill’? and ‘“‘ Tom ” and “ Charley ” 
and Emily and “ Ned”’ as I recall them, all 
of whom, with their father and mother, 
have joined ‘‘the innumerable « aravan that 
moves to the pale realms of shade.’ Mrs. 
Thorne’s name appears in the bill in the 
comediettas that were played between the 
dances, which were quite long and ingen- 
iously intricate. So does that of Mrs. W. 
H. Smith, long a favorite in Boston, and the 
aunt of George Riddle, the reader, and the 
late Kate Field of distinguished memory. 
The Viennoise Children afterwards went to 
the Howard Atheneum, where I saw them 
for the first time as a little lad, in the Shawl 
Dance and the Flower Dance, which then 
had not lost the gloss of novelty. The old 
play bill has awakened many pleasant 
memories. Look at it as you go by. 

Recollection of the early days of the civil 
war were revived at the house where I was 
visiting one night this week. There were 
present a Union veteran of those troub- 
lous times and an old lady whohad never 
changed her name, and who remembered 
the same trying period. When our host in- 
troduced these two people to each other, a 
peculiar expression came over the face of 
the old soldier, and he said. 

“IT have go:d reason to remember that 


name.”’ 

The old lady looked mystified and replied, 
**T Jo not think, sir, we have ever met be- 

re.”’ 

** Not as you remembder,’”’ was the answer, 
* but when the ——th regiment marched 
down State street on its way to Washington, 
I said to a girl standing on the sidewalk 
with a crowd of her young companions: 
**Give me your handkerchief, sis. I got 
what I requested,and I carried it all through 
the war. I have it at home today as one of 
my treasured relics of the days when I wore 
the blue. It was yours.” 

** But how do you know that? ” mischiev- 
ously queried the lady. 

‘* Your name was on one corner,’’ was the 
prompt answer, ‘‘and I should never have 
recognized its owner if she had changed her 
name.”’ 

‘* Well, keep it still, if your wife does not 
object,’”’ was the final comment of the old 
lady, as she sat down at the piano and 
played ‘‘When Johnny: Comes Marching 
Home Again,’’ which ‘* Pat’? Gilmore com- 
posed long before the Peace Jubilee. 

Now I do not want to complain. I’m not 
achronic kicker, but I maintain that when 
you order a fish chowder there ought to be 
some fish in it. Otherwise it is like the 
tragedy of ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ with the melancholy 
prince left out. But I had placed before me 
yesterday ina somewhat pretentious restau- 
rant asoup platefull of hot milk witha 
few pork scraps and several potato cubes 
floating therein. All the fish had swam 
away evidently, and 1 longed for the church 
festival stew with one oyster init. That 
at least would have been an apology. I said 
to the attendant: 

** Take this away and bring mea broiled 
live lobster that has not been dead more 
than a week. There may be some meat left 
in its shell.’’ 
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The arrival of 6500 immigrants in Boston 
last week is reported to have broken all 
records for this port. Luckily, the greater 
part of them were going farther West, 
where there is more room for them. If they 
will go to help grow the grain and meat 
that the European markets need to buy they 
may increase our export trade, and wiil also 
increase the home market for our manu- 
facturers. We may not make good Ameri- 
can citizens of them all, but the next gen- 
eration may become so. 

—-Wheat, including flour, exports for the week 
ending the seventeenth, aggregate 1,909,083 bush- 
els, against 3,045,040 bushels last week, 5,435,323 
bushels this week last year, 3,840.574 bushels in 
1901 and 3,535,857 bushels in 1900. For eleven 
weeks of the cereal year they aggregate 33,164,251 
bushels, against 53,932,067 bushels in 1902, 69,656,- 
752 bushels in 1901 and 35,500,858 bushels in 1900 
Corn exports for the week aggregate 787,167 
bushels, against 844,818 bushels last week, 49,508 
bushels a year ago, 611,258 bushels in 1901 and 
2,134,205 bushels in 1900. For eleven weeks of the 
present cereal year, they aggregate 10,826,021 
bushels, against 916,875 bushels in 1902, 10,638,986 
bushels in 1901 and 36,176,947 bushels in 1900. 

—tThe college year of the Rhode Island Col- 
lege of Axriculture and Mechanic Arts opens 
very auspiciously, the attendance being about 
twenty per cent. above that of last year, with 
probabilities of a considerable further increase. 
The freshman class in college numbers twenty- 
two, with a large proportion of them coming 
from high schools and practically all of them 
being Rhode Island students. Nearly all the 
students of last year are back. One of the most 
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cranberries grown in the United States, but the 
other half has an effect on the market that should 
not be forgotten, and high prices will reduce the 
demand. 

——A grain broker of San Francisco, in close 
touch with the grain interests of the West and 
Northwest, says that while the crop outlook is 
not so promising in his opinion as generally be- 
lieved in the East, the western section of the 
country was never in so strong financial condi- 
tion as itis today. He says that the demand for 
ficur from the Orient is increasing at a tremen- 
dous pace, and that there is now about six cents 
a bushel more profit in shipping flour to China 
than in shipping wheat to England. 

—The Northampton Massachusetts Poultry 
Association will give its annual exhibition this 
season on Dec. 8-10. The secretary expects a 
nice score card show. 

——The shipments of wool from Boston to date 
from Dec. 31, 1902, are 167,181,496 pounds, against 
199,116,541 pounds at the same date last year. 
The receipts to date are 232,266,934 pounds, 
against 259,529,459 pounds for the same period 
last year. The advance of five to ten per cent. 
in prices of crossbreds at London has given ad- 
ditional strength to the local market, particu- 
larly on medium grades. Fine wools are also 
firm abroad, so that our whole market is bene- 
fited. The business this week has shown some 
improvement, and is more even'y distributed 
through the trade. 
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gratifying features is the increa:e in the number 
of agricultural students. Mr. J. Weston Hutch- 
ins, the new superintendent of college extension, 
has arrived, and plans are being made for exten- 
sive work in demonstrations, Nature Guard work 
in the public schools, and co-operation with the 
Board of Agriculture in Farmers’ Institutes. 

—-—lIt is reported that the yield of apples in the 
fruit belt of Illinois will not exceed twenty-five 
per cent. of a full crop, and that they are mostly 
of inferior quality. But the orchards on a tract 
of 1200 acres are an exception. There are two 
thousand trees that are estimated to have fifteen 
bushels each, all of superior quality. The tract 
is protected on three sides by a spur of the 
Ozark mountains; but the owner attributes much 
of his success to his persistent spraying to pro- 
tect his orchards against the insects and fun- 
gous diseases that attack them. He says his 
spraying on this tract has cost him $1300. 

——Our correspondent, Mr. H. P. Weeks, now 
in Orange County, Vt., writes as follows: 
* Farmers in this vicinity have had a very large 
crop of hay and grain, but much was damaged in 
harvesting. Fall feed is good and butter has sold 
well. Potatoes are very good, as to quality and 
quantity. If corn has another week of warm 
weather we shall get a fair crop. No demand 
for cows or beef. Apples ure a failure. My own 
crops are very good, much better than’ I ex- 
pected. Frost has done no injury here yet.” 

——The cranberry growers seem to be holding 
back their stock hoping that the advance which 
has been made in the prices is but the beginning 
and that they may realize even better rates next 
month. The total recejpts in Boston last week 
were only 1836 barrels, while the same week last 
year there were 8585 barrels, in both cases reduc- 
ing the boxes to their equivalent in barrels. It 
is not for us to say whether they are wise or fool- 
ishin so doing, but if shipments begin to come 
freely prices may break under them. Massachu- 
setts supplies a little more than one-half tha 
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_ The new caucus system seems to have 
systematized. 


ans 
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No one can say that the route of the 
Honorables isn’t published in time for 
everybody to select places along the line of 
march. ° 
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To masquerade as a fascinating young 
woman is not a surprisingly light and 
happy escapade for a young gentleman of 
the name of Butterfly. 





Is it. possible that good old refrain, 
‘punch, brothers, punch with care,’’ has 
been actually forgotten by some of those 
whose daily duty is to punch ? 





Uneasy lies the head that wears the crown 
of Servia. According to a recent story King 
Peter has lately received an anonymous 
guillotine neatly labeled ‘* for the execution 
of the regicides of Belgradia.’’ 





Taking into consideration all the exuber- 
ance of the sunny Italian nature, it is 
worthy of note that little Italy celebrates its 
“ Fourth ’’ without either burning or blow- 
ing up a certain proportion of its citizens. 
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Now that the students of the Kentucky 
Bible College have obtained the permission 
of the authorities to enter the football arena, 
it is pertinent to inquire whether they will 
do unto others as they would that others 
would do unto them? 
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Nothing, apparently, will restrain Mr 
.Nation from continuing to pain and disturb 
humanity by compelling two points of view 
simuitaneously. Now that she is going on 
the stage many a thoughtful citizen will be 
sadly torn between the enjoyment and the 
despondency of the spectacle. 

Columbia University is to be more than 
ordinarily congratulated on her new statue. 
A statue is not always an unmitigated bless- 
ing in these days of much statuary; but in 
this case Sculptor French seems to have 
given the New York university something 
in which she may be permanently happy. 











The average cost of the raw sugar im- 
ported into this country for the year ending 
June 30 was lower than ever before, having 
been only $1.71 per hundredweight. We 
shall not go to raising beets for sugar mak- 
ers while it requires 750 to one thousand 
pounds to make as much sugar as can be 
bought for $1.71. 


<> 


The news from Newport makes it evideut 
that one does not always catch a departing 
steamer by jumping for it. What is more 
the person who jumps risks not only life 
itself, but a certain temporary loss of per- 
sonal dignity. In making a steamer it is 
perhaps better to be late than never ; but it 
is far better never to be late. 








It is often with sorrow that one looks too 
closely at a picturesque statement; but 
when we are told that ‘‘ America would not 
be a very desirable place to live in if Chris- 
tian missionaries had never taken any inter- 
est in our ancestors,’ even our respect for 
the missionaries cannot prevent our won- 
dering which of our ancestors the reverend 
speaker referred to. 





Those lovers of the picturesque who often 
wonder why it is not possible for Boston to 
have its sidewalk cafes similar to those of 
Paris should be interested to learn that 
even at the French capital there are persons 
so obtuse that they are even now agitating 
against these same cafes on the prosaic 
ground that they take up altogether too 
much room on the sidewalks. 





The attention of the gods need hardly 
have been called from high Olympus to sim-, 
ple Hartford, where a building inspector and 
an alderman have been wagering each other 
certain sums of money that each could eclipse 
the other in the art of vocalization. One can 
indeed, almost imagine the gods hurrying to 
obtain a vantage point over the clouds and 
enthusiastically calling to each other to 
come and look and listen. 





Now that summer, and its flirtations, 
is practically over, the time seems ripe 
to imitate the example of the women of 
Schweina, Germany, and form an Ameri- 
can chapter of the Society of Unhappy 
Lovers. The society which includes even 
those widows who can honestiy declare 
that their affections have been trifled with, 
solaces its members by exchanges of sym- 
pathy, and, so we suspect, occasional “ pa- 
pers.”’ ee, 


An English paper boasts that instead of 
beef being higher priced in London since 
they stopped the importation of live stock 
from Argentina, it is really two-pence, cr 
four cents, a pound cheaper at the wholesale 
rates. The fact that the year 1902 wasa 
good corn yearin the United States enabled 
the cattlemen to fatten their stock in 1903 
and sell them lower than Argentina compe- 
tition forced them to sell. We like better 
to read of cattle exports than of grain ex- 
ports. It probably means some profit to the 
feeder, and certainly means less exhaustion 
of the fertility in the soil. 
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The traffic in Rocky Ford cantaloupe 
melons from [Illinois is an instance of how a 
good business may grow rapidly from a 
small beginning. In 1885 a resident of 
Marion County brought a pocketful uf seeds 
trom Texas where he had been living. The 
Illinois soil and climate proved so favorable, 
and the melons so suited those who began 
to grow them for home use, that a few were 
shipped to Chicago. The returns en- 
couraged other farmers to plant them, and 
it is reported that a crop worth $100 to $200 
per acre is not uncommon there, and one 
acre has netted $350 to the grower ina 
single crop. The land which they are 
grown on was valued at about $10 per acre 
twenty-five years ago, and now it would sell 
readily at $100 per acre if put on the mar- 
ket. This is but one instance of learning 
what the land is adapted to produce and 
then making a special effort to grow that 
crop and find a market for it. There are 
many acres of land in New England, now 
producing little or no income to the owner, 
that might be profitably worked if put in 
the crops for which they are best fitted. 











The fact that pork packers are receiving a 
smalier number of hogs than at this date 
last year, or that the prices have advanced 
during the two weeks past, does not neces- 
sarily mean that the price of pork here is 
likely to go up to the figures of one or two 
years ago. The corn harvest is from two to 


years, and as the farmers there do not begin 
to force the fattening of their hogs until 
they are very sure how large the crop 
of corn will be, the heavy shipments 
will not be likely to come forward 
until November, while usually the spring 
pigs are sent forward in October., The 
receipts up to the present time are prin- 
cipally such hogs as have run in the feed 
after the fattening cattle, and they are 
nearly all sent away, though some will hold 
them perhaps a month longer. It is very 
probable that the highest prices will be 
reached in October, while there will be a de- 
cline, possibly below present rates, after 
November comes in. Those of our readers 
who grow hogs to sell will scarcely find it 
profitable to feed them more than a month 
longer if they can get them ready for the 
slaughter in that time. 





Concerning Luxury In America. 
A very interesting set of statistics and 
some suggestive reflections concerning the 
growth of luxury in American life are 
presented by Mr. Ralph D. Paine in the 
current number of the World’s Work. The 
conclusion to which Mr. Paine has been led 
by a careful examination of facts and figures 
which he has collected is that luxury, though 
seemingly on the increase in this country, 
is not demoralizing the nation or undermin- 
ing its economic efficiency. Expenditure 
for luxuries seems to be assuming more 
wholesome form; and the increase of sav- 
ings and the development of industry are 
quite keeping pace with the growth of lux- 
ury. The various forms of sport, it is 
found, constitute the chief outlay in luxur- 
ies. Goifing, yachting and automobiling are 
the heaviest items in this account. But no 
sane man would declare luxury of this sort 
demoralizing, for the three sports in ques- 
tion have a highly beneficial effect on the 
participant, while they at the same time en- 
courage valuable industries and employ 
much capital and labor. Horse racing, an- 
other type of luxurious pastime, 1s less 
easily defended. But even the turf is not 
to be condemned unqualifiedly. In spite of 
the gambling and the ¢irinking associated 
with the race track, the sport itself isa 
noble one. It is interesting to note that 
while these wholesome forms of luxury 
have been growing the consumption of 
alcohol and tobacco has been decreasing. 
Upon this point Mr. Paine writes: ‘‘ Those 
most conspicuous in display of costly luxury 
are alleged to be drinking more than is good 
for them, and to be ‘ making champagne flow 
like water.’ Yet despite the increase in 
standards of outlay for luxuries there has 
been decrease in the consumption of cham- 
pagne inrecent years.” The falling off dur- 
ing the ten years for which the -writer then 
quotes statistics is shown to be ten per cent. 
The importation of distilled and maltiliguors 
has not increased in ten years, and the im- 
portation of tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 
has decreased sixteen per cent. And while 
there has been a notable increase in the 
domestic production of beer in the last two 
decades, the ten years between 1890 and 1900 
recorded a decrease of eight per cent. in the 
output of whiskey and other distilled liquors. 
Concurrently with the expansion of luxury 
has come, moreover, a notable increase of 
savings. ‘‘ While the increase‘in population 
between 1890 and 1900 was only twenty-two 
per cent.,’’ says Mr. Paine, ‘‘ the increase 
in direct savings was eighty per cent.’’ All 
of which would go to show that, though the 
automobile rages, the office boy plays golf 
and ‘Tom, Dick and |Harry go yachting on 
Sunday, things are not at allin so bad a way 
with us as the pessimistic economists would 
have us think. 


Mail Delays. 


There are many things in connection with 
our postal regulation that need reforming. 
The postoffice is run for the people bya 
government of the people, and those who 
pay for its maintenance should enjoy all 
the privileges possible under its direction. 
Yet the reverse seems often to be the case. 
For instance, a gentleman of this city, 
visiting at Medora, N. D., mailed a business 
letter to Boston on Sept. 7. It was detained 
ata station at Jamestown, N. D., one hun- 
dred miles distant, for postage, one of the 
two stamps put on it originally having 
dropped off in the course of its transporta- 
tion. The gentleman for whom the com- 
munication was intended was notified that 
two cents were due on it, and that he must 
make up the deficiency before the letter 
could be forwarded to its proper destina- 
tion. The conseqtence was that it reached 
him on Sept. 16, nine days after it was 
posted. 
Thislong delay could have been easily 
obviated if the letter had been immediately 
dispatched and the debt. of 'two cents col- 
lected in Boston. Common sense should 
rule in our mail service, so that no one’s 
business need be seriously interfered with 
by annoying complications and unnecessary 
methods. 
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The Stndy of English. 


At this beginning of the school year it 
seems not unfitting to call the attention of 
children and their parents to the importance 
of studying English. While there 1s much 
to be said in favor of the elective system, 
now so largely in vogue in our schools, this 
objection to the plan may certainly be urged 
that occasionally a child may complete a 
high school course without having gained 
any adequate knowledge whatever of that 
most important and valuable subject, Eng- 
lish literature, and of how to write easily 
and graphically in his mother tongue. 
Writing does not come by nature. Nature 
has a great deal to do with it, but the art of 
writing has to be learned like any other art, 
and, as in every other art, one must learn 
the whole of it before being able to get its 
mechanical part. How the art itself shall be 
taught is an important question upon which 
preparatory schools and colleges are spend- 
ing much thought. Meanwhile, however, 
there is here and there # boy or a girl who, 
in the pursuit of zoology, phonography or 
some other of the big names now on the high 
school catalogue, quite forgets that no man 
or woman can be educated who does not 
know English. Very truly has it been said 
that these are the days of slovenly, slap- 
dash writing, in which spelling is often 
dubious, syntax demoralized, punctuation a 
lost art and chirography a Chinese puzzle, 
These things, tou be sure, are not the most 
important things in literature, but they none 
the less count immensely ; and when they are 
added to the greater things—imagination, in- 
tuition, originality—there is always reason 
to expect productions of sterling worth. Yet 
it is not so much the literature side of Eng- 
lish,—for we cannot all be authors,—but the 
English of every-day life that the high 
school boy needs to have kept before him. 

It is greatly to be hoped that one outcome 
of the movement to make commercial edu- 
cation a part of the school course will be an 
improvement in the attitude of Americans 
of all ranks toward their correspondence. 
It is astonishing how neglectful many cour- 
teous-seeming people are in this matter. 
“‘ Always put off as long as you can answers 
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we might conclude to be the motto over 
thousands of desks in this country. In 
England and on the Continent it is consid- 
ered a gross breach of etiquette to ignore 
one’s correspoudents, and well-bred people 
of two generations ago were brought up to 
deal with the letters each day’s mail pre- 
sented as regularly as the sun went down. 
If the materials for a reply could not be 
reached the same day the letter was re- 
ceived, its receipt was courteously acknowl- 
edged and attention to it promised. Young 
men in business houses were then told, an 
old merchant informs us, that a letter was 
to be treated with the same courtesy as 
should be shown to a caller. They were 
taught that not to acknowledge the receipt 
of a communication was equivalent to turn- 
ipg one’s back upon a man who asked a 
polite question—an unpardonable act :of 
grossest rudeness. 

Yet of this act, as it applies to corre- 
spondence, men of every rank in this coun- 
try are constantly guilty. Can it be that 
we have not time for common politeness? 
It is not merchants and business men alone 
who offend in this respect. University pro- 
fessors, the clergy, men in exalted official 
position, literary men, and men whose edu- 
cation and training should have taught 
them thoroughly the duty of politeness to 
those who approach them by letter, fre- 
quently treat their correspondents to the 
insult of not acknowledging the receipt of 
or replying to communications. We remem- 
ber to have heard a minister of western 
Massachusetts, a man who is constantly 
asking the public for money with which to 
advance his admirable philanthropic work, 
remark: “I know it is too bad but I really 
have to do my correspondents the discour- 
tesy of not replying to their letters. I can- 
not get the necessary time.’? Of course 
there seems an excuse for this hard-pressed 
man, yet none the less obviously is it his 
duty either to set up some system by which 
questioners shall be satisfied, or to cease 
begging the public at largeto help him. It 
appears that our young people need to be 
taught in school that a letter demands an 
answer as much as they need to be taught 
how to reply clearly and elegantly to any 
communication addres<ed to them. 
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A Highly Creditable Report. 


The forty-second annual! report of the di- 
rectors of the Maine Central Railroad Com- 
pany for the year ending June 30, 1903, is a 
clear and explicit statement of the condition 
of the company of which Mr. Lucius Tuttleis 
the efficient and energetic president. From 
the table of receipts we learn that the com- 
pany’s fiscal year has been prosperous, the 
gross income from all sources having in- 
creased, as compared with that of the pre- 
vious year, $386,323.37. Of this increase $142,- 
319.54 was derived from passenger, mail and 
express transportation, $204,536.64 from 
freight transportation and $39,467.19 from 
miscellaneous sources. There was an 
increase in the operating expenses 
of $330,006.09, but fully $150,000 of this 
was due to the high price paid for loco- 
motive fuel on account of the coal 
strike, and $67,760.39 to the advanced 
wages paid to employees. The year’s pay- 
rolls amounted to $2,251,075.50—46.11 per 
cent. of the year’s operating expenses, or 
33.43 per cent. of the gross income from all 
sources. The year’s surplus income—over 
and above its operating expenses, fixed 
charges, sinking fund and dividend pay- 
ments—amounting to $108,627.99, has been 
added to the contingent fund established 
last year, which now amounts to $170,659.04. 
The dividends declared during the year, 1n- 
cluding the dividend payable July 1, 1903, 
amounted to a total of $298,575.00, 14 per 
cent. quarterly. 

The company intends to keep strictly 
abreast of the times in rebuilding the re- 
pair shops at Thompson’s Point, Portland, 
Me., which were berned in the spring, and 
modern ideas will be introduced in its con- 
struction, which is expected to be completed 
in the next six months. Seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars, properly included in the year’s 
operating expenses, in addition to the 
$33,952.53 insurance collected, has been ap- 
propriated for the work which promises to 
be a great credit to the enterprise of this 
progressive and up-to-date company. 

All the promises made last year have been 
faithfully fulfilled, according to the report, 
which is an entirely satisfactory document 
that will, no doubt, meet with universal 
approval from the stockholders at their 
meeting on Wednesday, Oct. 21, 1903. 


<> 





A Deserving Mission. 


There is no charity that is more appealing 
than the Children’s Mission to the Children, 
which carries on its grand work from 277 
Tremont street. It is now in need of assist 
ance, the expenses of the year closing on 
May 21, 1903, exceeding that of the income 
abouttwo thousand dollars. The receipts 
from the Sunday schools, which furnish its 
principal support, have for some reason 
dropped off in part, and an awakening of 
interest in the mission is imperatively 





to letters which ought to be sent at once ” 


half century and more an _ incalculable 
deal of good in giving a temporary 
home to the little ones, whose parents, 
through sickness or lack of means, were un- 
able to care for them for the time being, 
and in procuring Christian homes for boys 
and girls who were left destitute through 
the improvidence, dissipation or death of 
their natural guardians. The fifty-fourth 
annual report of this institution just issued 
is full of matter that will interest the phil- 
anthropical inclined, who van contribute 
money or clothing or in any other way help 
on a genuinely deserving cause. 


<> 





Religion and Good Citizenship. 


One is reminded of poor Jo in ‘* Bleak 
House,”’ when one is told of a man of 
eighty-seven who did not know that the 
Saviour was crucified, that a girl of seven- 
teen had never heard of Jesus Christ or 
Adam and Eve, and that a business man 
was not familiar with the name of Judas 
Iscariot. These facts were brought out at 
the meeting in Haynes Hall, Franklin- 
square House, last week, to consider meas- 
ures for taking the religious census, which 
is planned to begin in Boston on Oct. 17. 

Surely tbe need of such a census can 
be hardly denied when such statements 
are made, for they indicate a want of 
knowledge of the fundamental points of 
Christian belief that is lamentable. There 
are thousands of non-churchgoers in this 
city, men and women who do not give God 
a thought on the first day of the week, and 
who hardly believe in His existence, though 
they are not professed atheists. Indeed, in 
eur own experience we have met many de- 
graded wretches who said, that if there was 
an all ruling Creator He did not care for 
them. The census wi!) unearth people of 
this kind and furnish religious teachers and 
reformers with fresh fields of labor. The 
workers in this new movement, so far, in- 
clude twenty-four ward officers, 193 precinct 
officers and 12,800 actual census takers, and 
all of these are cheerful volunteers. 

Co-operation in the census taking is ex- 
pected from colleges, and Wellesley is will- 
ing to send hundreds of its students to aid 
in this labor of love, and helpers to the 
number of 350 are probably insured from 
Franklin-square House, while the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and Bos- 
ton University have given assurance that 
their aid will not be lacking in promoting 
the success of this Christian enterprise. 

The Rev. Walter Laidlaw, executive sec- 
retary of the Federation of Churches and 
Christian Organizations of New York city, 
said with emphatic truth at the meeting that 
the time is coming when the population 
will be divided into those who live by bread 
alone and those who have learned that 
religion is the underlying foundation of 
our national republic. The other speakers 
made addresses that were equally impor- 
tant in setting forth the necessity of the cen- 
sus, and they included the Rev. George L. 
Perrin, the Rev. George Hodges, Father 
Osborne and the Rev. A. H. Plumb. The 
endorsement of these gentlemen and that of 
others equally eminent ought to insure the 
triumphant success of a movement which is 
in the direction of developing good citizen- 
ship sxmong the masses. 

Shall the Orchardist Consider Quality ? 
(From address of G. T. Powell of @hent, N. Y., 
at the Boston Fruit Convention Sept. 12.] 

In no one thing does high quality enter 
more largely than in the food we eat; and 
in fruit may be fouud the most highly prized 
luxury which is purchased at the highest 
cost of any foods that are offered in our 
markets. 

This brings us to the subject of varieties. 
in apples, of which we have a very large 
number of varieties of all grades of quality, 
as to flavor, there are a few well-established, 
well-known standard sorts that have com- 
manded first attention in all markets. 
Among these most prominent may be men- 
tioned in summer varieties the Red Astra- 
chan, Benoni, Early Harvest, Sweet Bough, 
Williams, Yellow Transparent. 

This class of apples is used more largely 
for cooking purposes than for dessert—and 
from these night be selected, according to 
the section or locality, as possessing excel- 
lent cooking quality—and in general de- 
mand the Astrachan, Sweet Bough, Wil- 
liams, the two last named when ripened 
coming within the list of excellent dessert 
fruits. 

In the autumn varieties there is an im- 
posiug number to select from. Alexander, 
Duchess and Twenty Ounce may be con- 
sidered as highly profitable varieties, yet 
not possessing the highest quality. Their 
chief value is in their cooking quality. 
While the Gravenstein, Fameuse, Porter] 
Rambo and Smokehouse may be ranked 
among the finest of dessert fruits. q 
With the exception of the Alexander, the 
first-named varieties are generally large 
yielders, while the last, with possibly the 
Gravenstein to be excepted, are equally pro- 
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In the planting of commercial orchards of 
winter varieties, we would follow the same 
principle—choosing those varieties that 
combine the highest quality for both dessert 
and cooking purposes. 

The Rhode Island Greening may be 
taken as a standard representing com- 
bined high quality. It never disappoints 
wherever it may be fcund upon the 
curner stand, as an after-dinner apple, 
or in any cooked form that may be 
desired. Yet with the failure of the 
present orchards, this grand old stand- 
ard of highest excellence will largely pass 
out, for new orchards are not to much ex- 
tent being planted, and it is being rapidly 
superseded by a different type represented 
in the most showy, attractive, but woefully 
disappointing Ben Davis. 
Take away the color of the Ben Davis— 
its one quality only of attractiveness—and 
but the most limited quantity of it could be 
sold in our own or in any foreign market. 
Are commercial growers using the best 
judgment in planting a variety so exclu- 
siv-ly, with but one quality, its color, as the 
chiet incentive to the buyer to purchase? 
The positive effects of such policy on the 
part of the grower is to discourage and to 
depress the consumption of his own prod- 
uct and to encourage competition from 
other sources. If we are mistaken in 
judgment upon this point, willany grower 
of the Ben Davis, when away from his 
base of supply and desiring an apple to 
eat, step up to a corner street stand and 
buy one arrayed in all its glory of color, in 
preference to a Rhode Island Greening, a 
Grimes Golden, a Yellow Belfileur or a Rox- 
bury Russet, if they are upon the same 
stand|with their plain, unpretending color 
and give his reasons for such preference. 
So diversified are conditions as to soil and 
climate that to recommend varieties best 
adapted to a locality is difficult and im- 
practical. We speak of varieties only as 
representative of the high quality that it is 
desirable to produce, and the questions of 
hardiness, vigorous growth, productiveness 
and carrying quality must be worked out 
by the grower wherever he may be located. 
In winter varieties of apples, the Newton 
Pippin commands the highest value of any 
variety that is shipped to the English mar- 
ket. Attimes it has sold for eighty shil- 
lings English money, or $20 per barrel. 
From the Robert Pell farm at Esopus on 
the Hudson, it has sold for $22 a barrel. It 
is not fancy color, but rather the keen dis- 
cernment and appreciation of exceedingly 
fine flavor in the Newton that draws these 
high prices from the English cunsaumer. 
The King, Esopus, Spitzenberg, Jonathan, 
McIntosh, Northern Spy, Hendricks and Red 
Winter Sweet represent a range of varie- 
ties that possess the finest flavor, that are 
highly attractive in color, that are in gen- 
eral demand and sought for at the highest 
value. 

The commercial grower wi!l raise the ob- 
jection that the King, as a tree, is constitu- 
tionally defective, short lived, and on that 
account is not a safe or profitable variety to 
plant, that the Spitzenberg does not yield 
enough fruit to pay, that the Jonathan is 
open to the same objection, besides being a 
slow grower, that the Mcintosh drops its 
fruit badly, while the Spy is a poor keeper 
and bad shipper, and that these varieties 
may be grown with profit only by those 
who can place them in a special line of fancy 
trade. 

Admitting that to some extent these criti- 
cisms may be true, the grower must rise 
superior to these difficulties. 

The breeders of live stock are constantly 
confronted with the same character of prob- 
lems, but they successfully meet them. 
They desire to breed from superior stock, 
that may have weakness or defect in some 
important points. If this occurs in the 
dam, a sire is chosen who is particularly 
strong in that particular point, with the 
result that ideal offspring is obtained. 

The same principle may be applied in the 
propagation of trees to overcome some 
weak point in a very desirable variety. 

For a number of years. we have been 
growing the King, worked upon the Spy, a 
very much stronger and more vigorous 
stock. Not only are these trees showing 
great vigor in growth, but they are develop- 
ing large bearing surface, and are producing 
regular annual crops of superior fruit. We 
are working upon the same line with the 
Jonathan, the Spitzenberg and the Mc- 
Intosh. 

This is a field that has in it possibilities at 
present not fully understood, and we may 
yet be able to growin the greatest abun- 
dance varieties of the highest quality, but 
with some weak tendency, and with them 
largely supplant varieties of low grade. 

As a forceful illustration of the increas- 
ing discernment of the consumer and of his 
future demands for higher quality in the 
products which he consumes, a Pennsylva- 
nia town may be mentioned that had grown 
to a high degree of prosperity through 
many years of the production of potatoes of 
recognized fine quality. A new variety of 
potatoes was introduced that gave an enor- 
mously increased yield per acre, and every 
grower cast off his old varieties that had 
built up his home and brought to him all he 
had of worldly success; but the newcomer, 
while adding thousands niore of bushels in 
quantity, was pour and disappointing in 
quality, and the consumer who had for 
years known the uniformly good character 
of the potatoes from this township, and has 


out the new suddenly wien it reached them, 
refused to use it, and an entire community, 
highly prosperous from its one specialty of 
a high-grade product,was quickly overtaken 
by disappointment and ruin by lowering 
the standard of its most important product. 

Never in the history of fruit-growing has 
there been the extension of orchards upon 
such enormous scale as at the present. 
When these shall come into their full power 
of production, then will come the real test 
of the value of varieties, and those which 
have the highest and best quality will best 
stand this crucial test. 

By that time we shall have a broader 

knowledge of the fungous attacks upon the 
finer varieties, and be better able to protect 
them; we shall have better shipping facility 
for more delicate fruits. We shall have far 
more knowledge of the principles of cold 
storage and the several problems that enter 
into the successful holding of very choice 
varieties, so that a thick, tough skin will 
be eliminated as a requirement for the long 
keeping or safe shipping of the more deli- 
cate varieties. 
The only hope of the fruit grower for the 
future is in the production of the highest 
quality, for upon that depends wholly the 
largest possible increase of consumption to 
keep up with the enormous increase in pro- 
duction which will soon be felt in our 
markets of the future. 
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Tbe Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 


For the week ending Sept. 30, 1903. 
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Prices on Nertherm Cattle. 


BeEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
vide, tatlow and meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first 
aality, $5.50@5.75; second quulity, $4.50@5.25; 
ird quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
*7.00@7.75; some of the poorest bulls, ete., 
£2.75@3.50. Western steers, $4.25@6.25. Store 
attle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 

0@70; milech cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
wo-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHkEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
,a@4ac; sheep and lambs per cwt. in lots, $3.50 

4.87; lambs, 34 @5jc. 

Fat Hocs—Per pound, Western, 6@é6}c, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 
¢7.00; country tressed hogs, 74@7§c. 

V KAL CALVES—3@6jc P tb. 

Hrpoes—Brighton—6}@7ec P th; country lots, 6@ 











CALF SKINS—13c P tbh; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
raLLow—Brighton, 3@3}c P fb; country lots 
0 a@2he. 

PELTS—40@60c. 


Cattle. Sheep. 





Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. F S Atwooa 20 225 
At Brighton. DH Berdell 100 


PA Berry 23 At Brighton. 
Farmington LS JS Henry 11 
Co 45 40 
& E Chap nan 6 New Werk. 
the Libby Co 37 BO At Watertewn. 
.| W Richardson 8 GN Smith 34 
fF L Howe 18 
M D Holt & Son 20 Massachusetts. 
Thompson & At Watertown. 
Hanson 25 JS Henry 1 
H M Lowe 16 Q H Forbush 4 
}) Richmond 15 W H Bardwell 14 
Libby & Gould 10 G W Barnes 10 12 
M D Stockman 10 At Brighton. 
JM Philbrook 30 200 JS Henry 7 
A D Kilby 8 R Connors 38 
AtN ED ™& Weel H A Gilmore 9 
Co. Scattering 50 
D G Lougee 22 200 LStetson 2 
Geo Cheney 3 
New Hampshire. era 3 
At Brighten. F E Keegan 8 
WF Wallace 13 T J Moroney 14 
Harry Whitney 25 125 A Wheeler 5 
AtNED “& Weel DA Walker 4 
Co. A C Foss 8 
GS Peavey 20 1 J P Day 5 
AF Jones & Co 6 400 M Abrams 5 
George Harris 19 
J Y Keazer 15 100 Western. 
$38 Clark 22 At Brighton. 


At Watertown. J J Kelley 72 
Frank Wood 20 41 SS Learned 96 
W F Wallace 70 60 Sturtevant& 


rey! 120 

a NEDM™M& Weel 
Je. 

R E French 110 NEDM& Wool 

N H Woodward 6 Co 


Fred Savage 2 15 At Watertown. 
G W Hall 24 J A Hathaway 118 
B H Combs 101 

AtNEDM& Weel 


Ce. 
W A Ricker 127 500 
B F Ricker 

& Co 24 2€0 


Vermont. 
At Watertown. 


Canada. 
hg ED M™M & Weel 
oe. 
*NEDM& Wool 
Co 





Live Steck Experts. 


The English market is ina little better shape 
for State cattle, there being an advance within 
the week of $c P ib, d. w., which brings up prices 
to 12}a12}c, d.w. The sheep market at Liver- 
pool rules lower, with sales at 10j@11}c, and 

lambs at 123c, d. w. Boston and Portland can 
now ship live stock to England. The embargo 
was taken off during the past week, and it 1s 
expected that there will be shipments later in 
the week. This is good news to exporters, 
Canadians will also ship cattle from here during 
the winter months. 

Herse Business. 

“Not an active trade during the past week” 
was the general expression with dealers, but the 
outlook they consider good, even with high 
prices West. Anything desirable will cost strong 
prices. At Myer Abrams & Co.’s sale stable, the 
trade was a little slow; had on sale 3 carloads of 
Western. Heavy draft at $175@230; chunks at 
$135@190; drivers, $125@250. At H.S. Harris 
Son’s sale stable, a quiet week; 4 carloads on 
sale; plenty left over; slim auction sales; Western 
at $125a@300; acclimated horses, $40@175. At 
Moses Colman Son’s sale stable, just a fair week; 
sold 75 head from $50@250, mostly at $75@140. At 
Welch & Hall Company’s sale stable, moderate 
sales, with all descriptions on sale, of 1000@1700 
Ibs, at $1250 275. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—The market for beef cattle is not 
especially active for good quality, yet the dis- 
posals were fair. We note slow movement for 
slim stock. Butchers in somewhat better trim 
for selling fair to good stock. O.H. Forbush had 
inalightrun of beef cows and not any higher 
than last week. J. A. Hathaway, for the home 
trade, sold 30 steers, of 1550 tbs, at 53c; 28 do., 
of 1500 ths, at 5c; 20 do., of 1525 ths, at 5c; 35, of 
1450 tbs, at 43c. G. W. Barnes, 1 800-tb stag at $22. 

Milch Cows. 

A good supply of all sorts at steady prices. W. 
F. Wallace, 5 fancy cows, $55; 3 at $57; 4 at $52.50; 
6 at $50, with sales at $30@45. 

Fat Hegs. 

Western hogs rule steady at 6@6j}c, 1. w., laid 
down here. Local hogs as sold last weet, 74@7§c, 
d. w. 

Sheep Heuses. 

Supply not as heavy as last week. Not as many 
from Canada by 10 carloads. The big run of last 
week lapped over and less were required. Mar- 
ket prices on besc sheep 10c less P 100 tbs, and 
40c less on best lambs. Quotations on sheep, 
82.30@4.20 p 100 tbs; on lambs, $3.30@5.90 P 100 
ibs. 

Veal Calves. 

The selling was a little easier. Butchers ready 
to buy, as the Boston veal market has started up 
somewhat. Last week’s prices more read ly 
paid. G. W. Barnes sold 6 veals, 110 tbs, at 5$c; 
6 drinkers at 4c; 5 slim calves, $3 a head; sales of 
50 calves, 120 tbs, at 6c. 

Live Peultry. 

Lower by 4@I1c, with large receipts. Fowl at 
11}@12¢; broilers, 114@12c; cocks, 8@9c. 

Droves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—P. A. Berry, 15; Farmington Live Stock 
Company, 100; E. E. Chapman, 10; The Libby 
Company, 80; F. L. Howe, 16; M. D. Holt & Son, 
50; Thompson & Hanson, 75; H. M. Lowe, 50; 
Libby & Gould, 25; M. D. Stockman, 28; J. M. 
Philbrook, 90; A. D. Kilby, 15; D. G. Lougee, 3. 

New Hampshire—W. F. Wallace, 150; H. Whit- 
ney, 12; A. F. Jones & Co., 11; Frank Wood, 35. 

Vermont—R. E. French, 380; N. H. Woodward, 
15; Fred Savage, 110; G. W. Hall, 7; B. F. Combs, 
16; W. A. Ricker, 265; B. F. Ricker & Co., 70; F. 
S. Atwood, 50; D. H. Berdell, 65; J. S. Henry, 20. 

New York—G. W. Smith, 20. 

Massachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 80; O. H. For. 
bush, 2; W. H. Bardwell, 22; G. W. Barnes, 15; 
R. Connors, 19; H. A. Gilmore, 29; scattering, 80; 
L. Stetson, 3; George Cheney, 15; D. A. Walker, 
5; A. Wheeler, 5; J. P. Day, 50. 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 794 cattle, 470 sheep, 17,098 
hogs, 854 calves, 175 horses. Maine, 266 cattle, 290 
sheep, 301 hogs, 554 calves. New Hampshire, 38 
cattle, 180 sheep, 12 hogs, 38 calves. Vermont, 11 
cattle, 20 calves. Massachusetts, 191 cattle, 8 
hogs, 243 calves. 

Tuesday—A fair trade was neticed for medium 
to good grades of cattle; slim stock not desirable 
and prices as low as last week. The Jews were 
buying this week of various grades, mostly beef 
cows and bulls. R.Connors sold 2 beef cows, 
2300 ths, at 3ic. F.E. Keegan, 1 Bologna cow, 
900 Ibs, at 1jc. T. J. Moroney, 7 cows, av. 1000 
Ibs, at 23c ; 7 slim cows, $1.75 P 100 Ibs. A.C. 
Foss, 4 cows, 4390 tbs, at 33c; 2 cows, 1890 Ibs, at 
3t¢; 1, Of 770 Ibs, at 3c. J. P. Day, 5 cows, of 900 
Ibs, at 2hc. 


Milch Cows. 
The market is in good shape, there being a 
g00d demand and fairly easy sales. Prices gen- 


erally sustained and quick sales for good to 
choice cows, with 600 head on market all closed 
out of the various grades. P. A. Berry sold 1 
fancy Jersey, $57.50; 2 at $110; 1 at $50; 1 at $40. 
J. 8. Henry sold 7 choice cows, $58; 6 at $50@55; 
10 cows at $40@42. The Libby Company sold on 
commission 10 choice cows from $50@60; 8 extra 
COWS at $40@45; 12 cows, $30@38. 

Veal Calves. 

Fall as many as last week, and prices fairly 
firm. Sales of 50 calves, by J. P. Day, of 120 tbs, 
atéc. P. A. Berry, 15 calves, 110 tbs, at 6c. Sales 
Of 60 calves, 5}@6c; 20 at 63c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—We note the largest supply of 
milch cows of the season, between 600 and 700 
head, being upwards of 900 head in excess re- 
ceipts this Septemper over the same month one 
year ago, which was to be expected, considering 
the long time without cows at market. The 
trade was quite fair, at steady prices. Beef cows 
in moderate demand, with a firm market for best 
grades of cattle. The Libby Company sold.on 
commission some 50 head of cows; 6 choice at $60. 
5 at $55; 6 at $50; 8 at $47.50, down to $30. M.G. 
Flanders, 25 cows, $40@60. H. M. Lowe, 2 cows, 
$40; 1 at $50; 2 at $36 each; 76 calves, 120 ibs, at 
6tc. Farmington Live Stock Company sold cows, 
$35@60; 4 at $55. R.E. French sold milch cows 
at $50, $47.50, $45, $40, down to $30. O. H. For- 
bush sold beef cows, 3}c, 2}c, 2}c, down to $1.60 
P 100 ths. W. Cullen sold at $45@658. 

Stere Pigs. 

Light demand at $3@7 a head. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Eastern— 
Roasters, 6 to 20 tbs to pair, choice, P Ib. 16@18 





Broilers, 3} to 4 tbs, to pair, P tb..-....... 15@17 
AARNE CPI so nisin ccna caso ncestave soudus 15@16 
Fowls, extra choice........-.......-...... 15416 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz.. .......... 150 
wh — to good, P doz.............. 75@1 25 
uabs, OC ee 20a25 
Western ced— seein 
MUN Sade ccck Gusetew desc ecds ee 15@ 
Broilers, common to choice............. 13@15 
Fowls, fair to choice.................... 13@14 





NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
Crosmaety. extra— 

Vt.& N. 


H. assorted sizes............--.22k@ 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes........... 2k@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs............... 224@ 
Western, large ash tubs...........-..... 214422 
Western, asst. spruce tubs............... 224@ 
Creamery, northern firsts..............4... 21@ 
Creamery, western firsts................... 19},@204 
Creamery, seconds................-...-.--- 17@18 
Creamery, eastern..............-......---- 174@21 
en) RS aaa ae @21 
Dairy, N. Y.and Vt. firsts.............-.-. 134@1 
airy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds ............. 15 @164 
i EEL OL LEE LEE TELE. 14@18 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery................-. 23@ 
EN Se a 22@ 
Common to good.................--.....-.- 16@17 
Trunk butter in $ or}-tb prints.......... 
Extra northern creamery...............-.. 23@ 
Firsts,northern creamery ..............-- 21 
Extra northern dairy.-...... neiGinaieineiiaas eae 22 
Common to good................2-.....--0- 16@17 
Cheese. 
New York twins, extra, P fb .............. 24@ 


New York twins, firsts, @ th............... 1 
New York twins, seconds, P Ib 
Vermont twins, extra.............-..-..-.- 





Vermont twins, firsts...................... 
Vermont twins, seconds...............-.-.. 
Wisconsin twins, extra, P th.............- 12 
Wisconsin twins, firsts, P tb .............. 7 
COED FIR Wt a. oss. - conc avicnsc caso csg-and 10i@11 
Egas. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz............ 32@ 
Eastern choice fresh................-.-.-..- 
ES i nnn ncndgpetiasckcemerad atinnem 23 
Michigan first to extra ............----.--- ; 
Vt. and N. H. fair to good ................. 18@20 
York State firsts... .............2......-06 ‘ 
Western untested ...............-.-.-..-.- 20@21 
Western selected, fresh................-.. 
Western dirties .........................-.. 13@17 
Refrigerator stock..............-..---.--- - 19@21 
Petatees. 
Houlton Hebrons, P bu..-..-...---.--.- 50@53 
Houlton Green Mountains, P bu......--. 53@55 
Native Rose and Hebrons, P bbl.....-.-- 1 50@1 75 
Sweet, yellow, Norfolk, 1 7 


Yellow, East. Shore P bb. 
Yellow, N. C., P bbl 
Jersey, double head, P bbl 








Beets, P bu............-.-----+2------.- 80@ 
Cabbage, native, @ bbl......--.----- --, %5@ 
Ee eae 1 50@ 
Chicory, ~ d0Z .....---------------------- T5@ 
Kscarole, P d0Z......-..----.-.------0e--- 75@ 
Romaine, # doz ..--.---.--.---------+--- 1 00@ 
Lettuce, P d0Z............-..2.----2---2-- 40@ 
Cauliflower, P bu - ..---.----------------- 35@ 
Celery, mative..................2--00..-ccee 1 W@ 
String beans, P bu.. ......---.---.-.-..-- 50.@75 
Spinach, P Du......-.--.----------------- 25@ 

omatoes, Y DOX ......--.---------------- 1 00@ 
Onions, native, } bu......-..-----.------ 70@75 
Oorn, PF OZ .........22..2202-2-20- 22050 30@ 
Native cress, P d0Z........-...-.-------- 35@ 
Cucumbers, native, P box....-.....-..--- 4 50@ 
Peppers, P bu -......--.----------------- 75@ 
Egg mg P crate...-.....200----e-eeen- 1 
Parsley, P bu -............-.--- 222 e ene eee 15 
Radishes, P doz.....-.....--------------- 26 
Squash, marrow, P bbl...-...-...-.-.--- 2 W@ 

“24 smail, P do0z.......-..-.-------- 75@ 
Turnips, P Dox .....-..---------------- 60a 00 
Turnips, Nova Scotia, P bbl......... .-- @l 50 
Mushrooms, native, P tb..........-.-.-.. 1 50@ 
BEint, BD OZ . .....2.2- cocccccccceswecccocs 
BOOMS, O QOL... 2222. c0ccsccncssesseseres 7 
Chives, @ DOK... .........-.-.ccccceccccce 1 25 
Sieva beans, P du...........--.-----.--- 2 0@ 
Shell beans, P bu..-........-...-...-..--- 1 75@ 
Lima beans, improved ...........---.---- 1 26@ 
Brussels sprouts, P qt.....-..-----.----- 15@ 

Fruit. 
Apples, Gravensteins........--..-------- 3 00@3 50 

°F PUGRBES . 0g ccccncces cocdccscocese 1 75@z 25 

“« common, P bu .......-.---.--.---- 25@75 

* Maine Harvey, P bbl...-..---.--- 2 00@2 25 

||| OR eee ee ee 1 50@) 75 

“ Pippins, fair to choice.......----- 1 ON@1 75 
P ¥ — WOES... .wawnccrewesscevecue 1 50@2 50 

Ineapples— 

Florid: » P DOX............----2 00-0 =- 2 00@3 00 
Blueberries— = 
sone ID a i cacci rons oknencicsacecese 12@13 

ums— 

 peengt A stb —. ne aia br 

uarge blue eating, 2 
c on ne Wh See iray See RIE eeS eee- 26@35 

ranberries— ot 

Cape Cod, P bbl.. ....------------------ 4 00@6 00 

Cape Cod, ® box........--------------- 1 75@2 00 
Grapes— 

Worden, YP pony basket............--- 8@10 

Concord, # pony basket ..-.....--.--- 10@15 

Delaware, ~ pony basket .........-.-.-. 18@20 

Niagara, P pony basket ........-....-- i0@14 
Muskmelons— ce 
Rn Ford, fancy, P crate....-...-.-- 2 500@ 

enches— 

Western N .Y., ® bskt.--...-....-..... 60@1 10 

Hudson River, ? 2-bskt. carrier. 

Hudson River, P bskt-...-.....-------- 


bskt 
Michigan, P bu. bskt., choice...-..--- 





ears— 
Seckel, P bu ......-.------------------- 50@ 
te ‘o 7 oe 
ommon, Bac csecdeaw inet chen ertaan = 
Sheldon, P bu......-....--------------- 1 00@1 50 
Hides and Pelt. 
Steers and cows, all weights.........-.--- 6@7 
Bulls......---.------------------2 +--+ +--+ 6@6} 
Aides, south, light es salted ........-- Tes 
- dry flint...........-.-.------ 133@14 
ad buff, in west.........--.----------- @st 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each......-...------ 9 1 55 
sa over weights, each........------ 17 25 
Deacon and dairy skins........-.--------- 65 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice........--------------- 6@7 
Evaporated, fair to prime-......--------- 
Sun-dried, as to quality......------------ 
Grasse Seeds. 
imothy, # bu., Western, good to prime.2 00@2 10 
. " i. choice. .....------ me 2 2042 40 
Clover, P tb......-. .------------- ----++-- 12@13$ 
Red Top, Western, # 50 tb sack....-...-- 2 2 50 
« "fancy recleaned, ® tb...-.------ 410 
Qrohers. PY bu seamen carver mrs cer ent 1 85@= 00 
e Clover, P tb......-..--------------- x 
= “ey Se Th nce ving ven ven a -1 25@1 50 
Alfalfa, P th.-...--------------- 222 eee eee 
MEP Wb... usa acc vecuieesvens de 1 40@1 50 
a. ee oaniemaasale Rcucogencd 1 soa 40 
Buckwheat..........----------------- ake 85@1 00 
Barley........-----. ----------e2e--2--+--° 90@1 10 
Beans. 
Pea, choice ...........-...---------+- +--+ 2 35@2 40 
Pea, screened ........-.-----------+-+ ---9- 2 
Pea, seconds.........------------------+-- 17 00 
Pea, foreign ............---.--------- accoke 2 15@2 2 
Mediums, choice hand-picked -.-....--.--- 2 30@2 35 
Mediums, screened......-...------------- 2 W@2 10 
Mediums, foreign............--.---------- 2 5 
ed eyes, ex — J dcomesnb ones hobees 2 me? Po 
ellow eyes, seconds.........------------ 0 
Red Ki ney ies bee Gaanes mainline same 3 3 45 











THE PET CALF. 
Berkshire Industrial School, Canaan Four Corners, N. Y. 





Hay and Straw. 


Hay, No.1, P ton..... ..-.....-------- 17 50@18 00 
MN PP TOS cat Gor cave nugdeaded 14 16 00 

xd OB) ashen ck da kedencdbue 13 14 00 

* fine choice.................... 13 14 00 

~ clover,mixed,® ton........... 13 16 00 

me clover, ® ton................. 12 13 00 

wi swale, P ton.................. 9 00@10 00 
Straw, prime rye.......................- 17 18 00 
Straw, oat, per ton...................... 9 10 00 
Straw, tangled rye..............-......- 11 12 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fleur.—The market is quiet but lower. 

Spring patents, $4 66@4 90. 

Spring, clear and straight, $4 10@4 75. 

inter patents, $4 15@4 40. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 90@4 00. 

Cerm Meal.—$1 sé6a@118 P bag, and $250@ 
255 P bbl; granulated, $3 40@3 70 P bbl. 

Graham Fleuar.—Quoted at $3 25@4 00 P bbl. 

@at Meal.—Firm at 3610@635 p bbl. for 
rolled and $6 50.@6 75 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market 1s steady at $3 25@ 
375 P bbl. 

Cern.—Demand fair, supply light. 

Steamer, yellow, 61@61}c. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 58}@60c. 

No. 3, yellow, 58@59}c. 

@Oats.—Demand quiet, prices firm. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 474c. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 45@454c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 444c. 

Millfeed.—Firm. 

Winter wheat bran, sacks, $20 00. 

Winter wheat middling, sacks, $24 00@25 50. 

Spring wheat bran, sacks, $19 25. 

Srein wheat middling, sacks, $20 50. 

ixed feed, $21 50@22 50. : 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 25@26 75. 

Linseed, $25 25@«5 75. 

Barley.—Feed barley, 55@60c. 


Bye.—f3@66c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 





() 
= ** }blood Mich .. 
: . blood Ohio... 


* $b 
Fine delaine, Ohio........... 
209 - Ohio X, 1 
Pulled wools, scoured........ ee 
American mohair ..................---..-2. 











SOWING GRASS SEED AND CLOVER.—W. A, 
B., Bristol County, Mass.: We would not advise 
sowing clover seed as late as October in this 
latitude, nor grass seed without a cover crop, 
though the latter might do in a very favorable 
season. Much as we prefer to sow grass seed 
without grain in July or August, if obliged to 
wait as late as this we should sow a bushel of 
rye with it, and in the spring go over it with a 
fine-toothed harrow, and sow the clover seed as 
early as we could work the ground, even ifin 
March or late in February. The harrowing will 
not injure the rye crop at all. Then cut the rye 
for fodder when the heads are in bloom, and the 
grass and clover will soon fill the ground. if the 
seed is good aud the season not mcre unfavor- 
able than our usual spring weather. We have 
known clover to grow well when sown with grass 
seed in July or August, and we have seen the 
young plants killed if a very hot and dry season 
came upon them soon after they came up. But 
we do not remember having seen clover go 
through the winter well when sown as late as 
this in the fall, as far north as Massachusetts. 

EARLY Ducks.—M. M., Middlesex County, 
Mass.: To obtain the high prices for ducks early 
in the spring the parent birdsshould be selected 
from early hatched ducks, and well fed to mature 
young, but not fed as they would be for fatten- 
ing, or they should be older birds that have been 
well fed and allowed a good range in grass or 
garden through the fall. When the insects fail 
give beef scraps or fish with the food each day, 
and let them have accessto good clean gravel. 
A tub of water or a bit of running brook to bathe 
inis better for them than a large pond, anda 
small tent-shaped coop, three or four fect square 
and two feet high at the sides, is better than an 
expensive duck house. In each house place 





from two to four ducks and a drake. See that 
this is kept well bedded with clean straw, 
changed at least every week, and that this may 
be done easily, it is well to have one side of the 
roof on hinges that it may be raised up. Close 
the front entrance every night, and after they 
begin laying do not let them out before nine 
o’clock in the morning. Ventilate by holes in 
the end near the roof. In this way they can usu- 
ally be made to lay in December and until spring. 
By hatching in an incubator or under hens the 
ducklings will be out in January and can be kept 
hatching for three months or longer. Then liberal 
feeding of soft food and meat with green stuff 
will fit them for market at ten weeks old. Such 
young ducks sold last spring at $2 each, weigh- 
ing four to five pounds. 





ROWEN HAY. 

Farmers are scarcely inclined to give as much 
credit to the value of rowen hay as they should. 
They pronounce it light and say it has but little 
substance to it. “It does not spend well’ is a 
very common remark. We know it is light when 
well cured, and ifthe feeder gives his animals the 
same bulk that he would of the first cutting of 
timothy, he will be apt to feed too little to obtain 
the best results from it. It is so well liked by 
the cattle and sheep that they will sometimes 
seem to ask for more, even when they have had 
enough, and it digests more readily and thus 
allows them to come to the next meal witha 
good appetite. The only fair test is in feeding the 
same weight as would be given of other hay and 
continue its use for some weeks, marking results. 
Where we have had enough todo this we have 
seen no reason to think a ton of it was not as val- 
uable as a ton from the first crop. We could ob- 
tain as much milk from it as from early cut 
clover; the sheep cast as vigorous lambs and had 
as much milk for them, and all young stock 
would thrive on it. If one has but a little it may 
be best to use it at only one feeding a day, but we 
liked to save it to give the cows before they 
calved and the sheep before they dropped their 
lambs, or got out to grass in the spring. 

GERMINATION OF SEED. 

The farmers and. gardeners have made more 
complaint this year about their seed having ger- 
minated poorly than we ever knew them to do 
before. We hear it from those who planted and 
sowed acres, and from those who have buta few 
square rods of kitchen garden. It is true that 
the season has been very unfavorable. The 
warm and showery weather that is most liked by 
gardeners has been absent. Long spells of wet 
weather, followed by a very dry month in May 
and a wet and cold month in June, caused 
much seed to rot in the ground, and that 
which germinated produced ,only slow-grow- 
ing plants. But there are those who will 
not admit this to be the sole cause, and are 
ready to assert that those who used home-grown 
seed have had better suceess than those who 
were dependent upon the seedsmen for a supply. 
There are some who do not hesitate to charge 
an admixture of old seed with new, while 
others believe that those who handle large quan- 
tities of seeds have used bisulphide of carbon 
and other chemicals for the purpose of protect- 
ing the seed from rats, weevils and other vermin 
or insects to such an extent as to injure the ger- 
minating quality. They declare that the seeds 
most subject to attacks from these pests have 
been the ones that failed most frequently, as the 
corn, peas and beans. In these, a year or two 
more in the age of the seed would make but little 
difference, as they are good at three years old 
and often longer. Whether these suspicions are 
correct or not, here is a moral or two for the 
gardeners. They should save their own seed for 
these crops when possible, and they should test 
the seed as toits germinating property and its 
purity before planting. At least eighty per cent. 


Af good seed should germinate, and if that offered 


for sale will not do so reject it or only buy it so 
cheaply that it may be used in much larger 
amount. Where but one-half is good, use double 
the amount or pay more for better seed. 
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LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. 


Incorporated 1849. 


Charter Perpetual. 





SPRINGFIELD 
Fire and Marine Insurance Go. 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Cash Capital’ - 
Assets - - 


Liabilities Except Capital 
Surplus to Policy Holders 


-  $2,000,000.00 
- 6,027,413.06 
2,915,342.56 
3,512,070.50 


Losses Paid Since Organi- 


zation a 


-  30,654,487.84 





A. W. DAMON, President 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-Pres't 


W. J. MACKAY, Secretary 
F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 





Agencies in all the Prominent Localities Throughout 
the United States. 





, BOSTON 


REED & BROTHER, 


AGENTS, 


50 Kilby Street. 








Jack-of-all- Trades. 


Unlike the human Jack it is master of every 
up to its limit,2 fullh. p. Thin 


one, 
k of the waysit 


Can serve you. And do you know it neress yon 
"s 


only from 1 to 2 cents hour for gasoline? 


always ready. Never balks or waits for wind to 
such 


blow. Strong, safe, efficient. You need 


apower. W tor our free booklet on the Jack... jk 


size, all purpose Engines up to 300h. p. 
CHAS. J. JAGER COMPANY, 
174 High Street, 








J. L. NASON & CO., 


The Old Reliable Farm Agency 


Pay special attention to the Sale, Purchase and Exchange of Farm 
Properties in all sections of New England. 


Offices: Rooms 408-409 
73 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





J.C. KEITH 


1000 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 


Auction and Commission Dealer in 


Horses, Mules aii Ponies 


and manufacturer of Carriages. Wagons, Harness 
and Horse Goods of every description. 


Auction Sales every Friday at (0 a. m. 
PRIVATE SALES DAILY. 


We carry a stock of single and double dump 
carts, farm and team wagons, and have the larg- 
est stock of harness of any concern in New 
England and sell at the lowest prices. Low down 
and regular end spring Boston style milk wagons. 
All correspondence cheerfully and promptly 
answered. 
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TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS’ 


worth of Page Fence in Bronx Park, N. Y. Why? 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 




































































Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


Tothe heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of 


tion on the estate of said deceased to Leora H. 
Bartlett of Holliston, in sald County, and Julia 
S. Joslyn of Brockton, inthe County of Plymouth, 
without giving a surety on their bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the thirteenth day of October, 

-D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any bw have, why the same 
should not be granted. 

And the petitioners are beer ws J directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
~, at least, before said Court. 

itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this eighteenth day o 
September, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and three. 8. H. FOLSOM, Kegister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
Tothe heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
ersons interested inthe estate of FANNIE 
}. HARVEY, late of Cambridge, in said County, 
deceased. 
WHEREAS, @ certain instrument purportin 
to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Mary F. McClure. wae pare that let- 
ters testamentary may be issu to her, the 
executrix therein named, without giving a surety 
on her official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held _at Cambridge, in said County o! 
Middlesex, on the thirteenth dsy of October. 
A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the torenoon, tc 
show cause, ifany you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hosed directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citatior 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper pubHshed in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, pospeld. or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, a, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-second day 
of September, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dr2d and three. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
—Superior Court. Middlesex, ss. To the Honor- 
able the Justices of the Superior Court within 
and for the County of Middlesex: 

Ley og! libels and represents JAMES 
ELMER. TAYLOR, of Carlisle, in said County, 
that he was lawfully married to MINNIE COR- 
DELIA TAYLOR, now of the town of Strong, in 
the State of Maine, at Bedford, in said County of 


FAMOUS ANNUAL 


‘h Autumnal $ 
Excursion 


THURSDAY, OCT. 8, 1903. 








A Special Fast Express on the 
BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


leaves the South Station at 8.30 A. M.,. passing 

through the most beautiful and prosperous 

— of Massachusetts to ALBANY, through 
e 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, 


Thence, by either day or night boat down the 
historic and beautiful . 


HUDSON RIVER, 


Passing the Catskills, Weat Point, and the 
Palisades, arriving in 


NEW YORK CITY 


at6 A. M. oré P. M., Friday, October 9, depend- 
ing on whether you take the night boat October 
8, or the day boat October 9. Thence by the 
palatial steamers of the 


FALL RIVER LINE 


to Boston, arriving at 7 A. M., either Saturday or 
Sunday. Nor further particulars address A. S. 
HANSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 





The Last. The Best. Wait fer it. 








FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 





or 
initials. No Display. Cash te accompany the 
r. 





UFF ROCK cockerels, hens, pullets, $1 up. WM. 
MILLER, JR., Acworth, N-H. at 





HREE HUNDRED hotbed sashes for sale. En- 
quire of M. H. HUSSEY, North Berwick, Me. 





b» r Whites, some fine young stock. 
orthorn cattle. All stock recorded and of the best 
breeding. SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Falconer, N. Y. 


HROPSHIRES, either sex, also a choice lot of 
lambs. Cheste: 





Stans PIGS, all ages. Hood Farm stock. 
D. M. STUART, Harrison, Me. 





EGISTERED Oxford Down sheep, of both sexes 
and all ages, for sale cheap. A. BORDWELL & 
SON, Corfu, N. Y. 





selected stock. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


For Sant — Rae. Southdown bucks from 
ARM, Amherst, Mass. 





OR SALE—Very fine individual and bred regis- 
tered Jersey bull calves,6 to 12 months old, heifers 
and young cows. Also registered Ohio Improved 
one Pigs. T.G. BRUNSON, East Hard- 
wick, Vt. 





HOROUGH BRED Berkshire Pigs and Sows for 
sale. Grade Pigs five weeks old, $2.2;. H. GIF- 
‘ORD, East Bethel, Vt. 





ANTED-—A live, single American man for farm 
work. Must be good teamster and a hustler. 
State age and experience. References required 
Board furnished. aqee £5 © month. Steady work 
for the right man. E. H. WAITE, Cobalt, Ct. 





ANTED to correspond with a young, active, honest 

man, for position in creamery. Some knowledge 

of buttermak aoe help secure this permanent 
position. MONSON CREAMERY, Monson, Mass. 





Ws TED—A well recommended girl or middle-aged 


mm House allconveniences. Salar 
month. 





ANTED—At once. competent. single man on milk 
route. Permanent position to right man. Must 

be a good milker. Apply with reference, S. D. NEW 
ELL, Bristol, Ct. 





Middlesex, on the eighteenth Gay of y; 
1885, and thereafterwards your libellant and the 
said MinnieCordelia Taylor lived together as hus- 
band and wife in this Commonwealth, to wit, at 
said Carlisle; that your libellant has always been 
faithful to his marriage vows and obligations, 
but the said Minnie Cordelia Taylor, being wholly 
regardless of the same, at said Carlisle, on the 
seventh day of September, A. D. 1893, without just 
cause, wilfully and utterly deserted your livel- 
lant, which desertion has continued from such 
time to the date hereof, being more than three 
consecutive years next prior to the filing of this 


bel. 

Wherefore your libellant prays that a divorce 
from the bonds of matrimony may be decreed 
between your libellant and the said Miunie Cor- 
delia Taylor. 

Dated this seventeenth day of Peepember. 
A.D. 1903. JAMES ELMER TAYLOR. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
rss ss. Superior Court, September 22, 


. D. 3 

Upon the libel aforesaid, it is ordered that the 
libellant notify the libellee to appear before our 
Justices of said Court, at Cambridge, in said 
County, on the first Monday of November next, 
by causing an attested copy of said libel, and o 
the order thereon, to be published in the MAssa- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & ea gg published 
in Boston, in the county of Suffolk, once a week, 
three weeks successively, the last publication to 
be fourteen days at least before the said last 
mentioned day, and that an attested copy of said 
libel and order thereon be sent by registered let- 
ter to the residence of the libellee as set out in 
the libel, that she may then and there show 
cause, if any she have, why the prayer in said 
libel set forth should not be granted. 

THEO. C. HURD, Clerk. 

4 — copy of the libel and of the order thereon. 
est: 


THEO. C. HURD, Clerk. 


' Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other rsons interested in the estate of 
IVY ANNA KINGSBURY, late of Newton, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of adminis- 
tration on the estate of said deceased to Anna 

Theo Kingsbury of Newton, in the County of 

oS Ss giving 4 surety on her bond. 

ou are 





Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fourth 
day of September, in the year one thousand nine 


hundred and three. 
8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





ANTED—Young man for all-round farm work 
Good milker, single, temperate, references 
State wages, with board in family. J. H. NELSON 


Lakeville, Mass. 





ANTED-Man and wife. teamster and housework 
Family 8. $35. EDGAR HEMINGWAY, Mon 
towese, Ct. 





d 

milker and teamster and sober. #20 per month. 

so good house girl, $3 per week. H. W. BARNES 
Dracut, Mass. 


Wiiiker and vearnnter a good farm hand, 
A 





ANTED—Rel'‘able man on large poult farm 
Must be good teamster. C. E. L. HAYWARD 
ancock, N. H. 





ANTED—Boy, 15 to 17, good milker. State wages 
M. D. WHITNEY, Westminster Depot, Mass. 





isa good milker. C. E. CALDWELL, Beverly 


Weiss good mi man for general farm work, who 
ass. 





children or invalids. C. H. HOBBS, Gorham 


A GIRL to do housework in family of four. No 





Give full details in first letter. PROSPECT 


Poche k on d farm. Good place for a worker 
‘ARM, South Framingham, Mass.; 





OR SALE —A handsome young thoroughbred mare 
a winner bred in winning lines. Runs half in .50 
ame and kind. W.S. TA R, byron, O. 





OR SALE—A thoroughbred promptor, seven years 
old; sound and perfectly reliable. Capable of 2.00 
work. REUBE FRONEFIELD. Van Wert, O. 





ANTED—To sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 

Red Wilkes stallion; sound; can beat 2.20. Would 

e draft stallion in exchange. Address A. L. RIG- 
GLE, Flora, Ind. 





R SALE—Three coaches, as new. Will se 
cheap. Address LOCK X 723, Covington, O. 





OR SAJ.E—Four trotters, 5 and 6 years old. with ex 
treme speed and the ability to carry it. Two first- 
class green pacers. M.S. CLAYPOOL, Munice, Ind. 





ANTED—A farm on shares, with stock and tools 
Would work as foreman on gentieman’s farm 
GC. CREIGHTON, Pratts. N. H 





OR SALE—Five black jacks, 14 to 15 hands, 3 to 5 
oat’ old. Prices, #150 to $300. Dr. M. M. Me- 
ELL, Viaocennes, Ind. 





ARM MANAGER WANTED—Must be capable. 
have a record of positively successful work, f 
miliar with modern dairy farming. Must board help; 
100 to 125 cows; product sold at retail: dairyman em- 
loyed. Address, M. L. CHAMBERLAIN, 19 Exeter 
treet, Boston, Mass. . 





gtk | or middl d Protestant woman 
for general housework in family of three adults, 
to right person,” Write for particulars, stating wages. 

tr mn. Write for cu 8 wages. 
E. D. WHITE. Andover, Ct. " 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 


KNITTED INSERTION AND EDGE. 
Cast on 15 stitches, knit across plain once. 
1st row—Four plain, narrow (over, nar- 

row) twice, over, 5 plain. 

2d row—All plain, except to purl the loops. 
All even rows the same. 

3d row—Three plain, narrow, over, nar- 
row, over, 1 plain, (over, narrow) twice, 3 
plain. 

5th row—Two plain, narrow, over, nar- 
row, over, 3 plain, (over, narrow) twice, 2 
plain. 

7th row—One plain, narrow, over, nar- 
row, over, 5 plain, (over, narrow) twice, 1 
plain. 

9th row—Three plain (over narrow) twice, 
1 plain, narrow, over, harrow, over, 3 plain. 

11th row—Four plain, over, narrow, over, 
knit three together, over, narrow, over, 4 
plain. 

13th row—Five plain, over, 3 together, 
over, narrow, over, 5 plain. 

14th row—Plain. Repeat from first row. 

Edge to match—Cast on 13 stitches. 

1st row—Slip 1, 1 plain, over, narrow, 3 
plain, narrow, over, narrow (over, 1 plain) 
twice. 

2d row—Knit plain, purling loops, all even 
rows the same. 

3d row—Slip 1, 1 plain, over, narrow, 2 
plain, narrow, over, narrow, over, 3 plain 
over, 1 plain. 

Sth row—Slip 1,1 plain, over, narrow, 1 
plain, narrow, over, narrow, over, 5 plain, 
over, 1 plain. 

7th row—Slip 1,1 plain, over, narrow, 3 
plain (over, narrow) twice, 1 plain, narrow, 
over, narrow. 

9th row—Slip 1, 1 plain, over, narrow, 4 
plain, over, narrow, over, knit 3 together, 
over, narrow. 

11th row—Slip 1, 1 plain, over, narrow, 5 
plain, over, knit 3 together, over, narrow. 

12th row—Plain. Repeat from first row. 

Eva M. NILES. 
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Queer Foods. 


Human nature may be the same the world 
over, but tastes in matters of cnisine vary a 
good deal. 

For instance, in Arabia horse flesh isa 
favorite article of food. 

The flesh of the elephant is partaken of 
witb zest in certain parts of India. 

Visit Hindostan and you will find the 
miserable pariahs contending with dogs and 
vultures for carrion. 

Chinese taste, as we all know, runs to 
cats, dogs, bears’ paws and birds’ nests. 

In the West Indies there is a certain large 
caterpillar found on the palm tree which is 
reckoned a luxury of diet, while in Java 
the nests of swallows are considered edible. 

Inhabitants of portions of Sweden, Fin- 
land and other countries eat clay with 
gusto; indeed, it is partaken of in all the 
countries of the torrid zone.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 
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Luxuriant Hair. 

‘*Nearly every girl can have luxuriant 
hair if she knows how to cultivate it prop- 
erly, but ninety-nine out of a hundred are 
ignorant as to the right methods toemp!oy,”’ 
said the hairdresser to President Roose- 
velt’s family,in conversation with a New 
York Tribune reporter, while in the city 
recently. ‘* The principal thing to look to,” 
he continued, ‘‘ is to keep the hair and scalp 
thoroughly clean, but not overdo it. Fora 
normal head of hair shampooing once a 
month is quite sufticient if one is living in 
the country. In large cities, however, 
where there is generally a lot of dust and 
smoke flying around, a shampoo twice a 
month does no harm. 

** Many havea habit of putting a lump of 
sodainto the shampooing water, because it 
makes the hair fluffy and dries it quickly. 
I never advise my women patrons to do that, 
for the reason that it renders the hair brittle 
and fades the color. The best shampoo 
*powder’ I know of is the yolk of an 
egg beaten in a cupful of cold or tepid 
water. This, when rubbed well into the 
scalp by the tips of the fingers, cleanses the 
scalp perfectly, besides acting asa tonic to 
the hair. I may say, however, that if it is 
not washed off thoroughly with several 
rinsing waters—two waters, at least—it be- 
comes injurious. 

** The best way of shampooing the hair is 
always to turn it over the face after brush- 
ing it well up from the back. Then, when 
it is washed, divideit by a parting through 
the centre of the head, and let it fall. down 
over the shoulders after squeezing out all 
the water possible by twisting it tightly. 
The hair should never be dried quickly by 
sitting in front of a stove. -A little gentle 
fanning is the best way, but first rub a little 
alcohol into the roots. This prevents catch- 
ing cold. Rub the hair with warm towels, 
and when perfectly dry divide it into 
strands, and comb out the tangles, begin- 
ning at the ends. 

“Plain cold water is undoubtedly the 
best tonic for the hair, and the scalp should 
be massaged every morning, for, say, five 
minutes, with the fingers dipped in cold 
water. A gentle pulling of the hair against 
the roots is also a good ‘thing, in that it 
stimulates the circulation. The hair, too, 
should be brushed for ten minutes night 
and morning with a long, stiff bristled 
brush.”’ 

He then gave the following lotion for 
dandruff, which he claims to be effective: 
**One teaspoonful of powdered borax, half 
a teaspoonful flour of sulphur, six ounces of 
rosewater and one ounce of spirits of rose- 
mary.”’ 
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Cure for Hay Fever. 

Dr. F. R. Stowell of Worcester, Mass., 
contributes to the New York Medical Jour- 
nal a suggestion for the cure, or at least for 
the relief of hay fever so simple—so ab- 
surdly simple, people who have suffered for 
years from that most vicious of the minor 
maladies may be inclined to say—that one 
searches carefully through his article 
for a hint that he is only joking. 
But the search is vain; the writer is evi- 
dently quite serious, and he is com- 


mendably cautious as well, for he admits: 


that his suggestion 1s as yet worthy of in- 
vestigation rather than of acceptance, and 
his object in presenting it is chiefly to ac- 
quire further information from those who 
test its efficacy. It seems that the doctor 
has 'thimself been a hay fever victim, and 
study of his own case led him to doubt the 
relation of the disease with any of the flow- 
ering plants commonly supposed to causeit. 
** This summer,”’ he says,“ it occurred to me, 
from the paroxysmal character of the out- 
bursts and from the fact that they were 
often absent under seemingly similar con- 
ditions to those under which they occurred, 
that it was a disease of the nervous system, 
and also that it was not due to some irri- 
tant deposited in the nasal mucosa. I then 
began to search for some factor which was 
present at this time of the year and absent 
at other times. The rays of the sun are 
just now the strongest. There are more 
actinic rays than at any other seuson. It 





occurred to me that they might te the ex- 
citing cause, and that the condition was 
a reflex set up through the eye.” Some 
references, not very enlightening to the lay- 
man, to the lenticular and Gasserian ganglia 
and the trifacial nerve, then supply the 
doctor’s theory with an anatomical basis, 
and he hastens to reveal that after an at- 
tack lasting several days he found instant 
relief in—wearing smoked glasses! ‘* More. 
over,” he adds, “ the condition returned if 
I went outin the sun without the glasses, 
only tobe relieved again by putting them 
on.” ‘Fried on a few other patients, the 
glasses gave some relief in each instance. 
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Marion Harland’s Garden. 


Marion Harland comes of a race of garden 
lovers. Down in Virginia, at the old home- 
stead—now passed into alien hands —the 
white jessamine planted and trained by her 
grandmother still runs over the window of 
the room in which that stately dame died, 
and in the family burying ground the jon- 
quils set out by her hands flourish and 
bloom most freely in the corner where she 
was laid to rest in 1820. 

The mother of Marion Harland had not 
only the love for gardens, and all that 
therein is, but she had also the *‘ grower’s 
touch.” Other women might buy sturdy 
plants from florists, set them out, care for 
them according to ruleand precept, yet see 
them fade and die. Her children used to say 
that their mother would pluck a spray that 
hung over a wall she passed on her way to 
market, and thrust it into her pocket with 
her purse and her keys and other small be- 
longings. It would: lie there until she 
reached home. Then, as she went up the 
garden path, she would stop, make a hole 
in the bed at the side of the walk with her 
finger, stick in the battered sprig, and sa , 
“There! Grow!’ which it invariably pro- 
ceeded to do. 

With such forerunners Marion Harland 
would have gone counter to her cherished 
belief in heredity if she had not loved gar- 
dens and growing things. But it was a 
good while after her marriage before she 
had a chance to give free scope to this pre- 
dilection. The first three years of her mar- 
ried life she spent, to be sure, in her hus- 
band’s country parish in Virginia, but asa 
young wife, and a clergyman’s wife at that, 


} she had too much to keep her thoughts and 


hands filled: to leave sufficient leisure for 
the diversions of the garden. When she 
left her Southern home and came North 
with her husband, just before the war, it 
was to a city parish, where the possibilities 
of floriculture were limited by the range of 
the orthodox ‘* back yard.”’ 

Other persons have country houses with 
gardens more costly and more ambitious 
than that over which reigns Marion Har- 
land. What differentiates hers from so 
many others is that it 18, in very truth, a 
souvenir garden. A walk with her among 
the plots and borders is not like a stroll 
among most flower beds. So many of the 
plants have their stories that, if one would 
learn even a fair share of their former 
habitations and the circumstances under 
which they were acquired, the listener and 
narrator must adjourn to the veranda and 
finish the account where they can sit in 
comfort and gaze at the lovely lake and 
mountain view spread out before them. 

If one began with the very beginning of 
the souvenir growths, the history would 
lead off with the giant wistaria which 
drapes the veranda and the whole front of 
the house with a violet mist in blossom time, 
and with a green curtain during therest of 
the summer. For this vine came from the 
old plantation down in Virginia, and was 
brought here and set out by Marion Har- 
land’s mother. When she planted it, it 
knew better not to grow, her daughter 
will tell you. The beautiful tree wistaria 
on the front lawn is of the same plant- 
ing. One of the dearest ornaments of the 
place, a cedar tree that stood directly op- 
posite the house and was a cone of vivid 
green in summer and of living flame in au- 
tumn from the Virginia creeper, set out by 
the same hands as the wistaria, fell a victim 
to a hard blowa year or soago. Thestricken 
trunk was raised and restored to place, and 
other vines are now striving to cover it. 
But the old creeper that was once its glory 
is gone. 

All the vines that climb over the house 
have their stories. The honeysuckles have 
one, the clematis has another, the Ameri- 
can ivies possess a third. The last named 
came from roots from Springfield, Mass., 
where Dr. and Mrs. Terhune lived for some 
years. The parent vines grew on the house 
of the late Samuel Bowles of Springfield 
Republican fame, and were playfully named 
for different members of the Bowles family. 
Their growth was so vigorous, their biend- 
ing so harmonious that jlong ago their 
identity was lost, and all are now known 
simply as the ‘‘ Bowles vines.’’— Christine 
Terhune Herrick, in the Delineator. 
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Eating Before Sleeping. 


A short time since physicians held the 
eating of food immediately before retiring 
almost acrime. The old theory is quite ex- 
ploded. One medical journal, in comment- 
ing on the subject recently, said that while 
it is not good, asa matter of fact, to go to 
bed with the stomach so loaded that the 
undigested food will render one restless, 
still, something of a light, palatable nature 
in the stomach is one of the best aids to 
quietude and rest. The process of digestion 
goes on in sleep with as much regularity as 
when one is taking violent exercise to aid 
it, and so something in the stomach is very 
desirable for the night’s rest. Some phy- 
sicians have declared, indeed, that a good 
deal of the prevalent insomnia is the result 
of an unconscious craving of the stomach 
for food in persons who have been unduly 
frightened by the opinion that they must 
not eat before going to bed, or who have, 
like many nervous women, been keeping 
themselves in a state of semi-starvation. 
Nothing is more agreeable on retiring for 
the night than to take a bowl of hot broth, 
like oatmeal gruel, or some good, nour- 
ishing soup. It is a positive aid to nervous 
people, and induces peaceful slumbers. This 
is especially the case during cold winter 
nights, when the stomach craves warmth as 
much as any other part of the body. Even 
a glass of hot milk is grateful to the palate 
on such occasions, but a bowl of light, well- 
cooked gruel is better, and during the cold 
months of winter should be the retiring 
food of every woman who feels, as many 
do, the need of food at night. 








. Domestic Hints. 
MACARONI WITH TOMATO SAUCE. 

To prepare macaroni with tomato sauce iu 
Neapolitan fashion, boil in an abundance of 
salted water three-quarters of a pound of mac- 
aroni for three-quarters of an hour. Then dra‘n 
it and put in a saucepan with a cupful of rich 
brown gravy and acupful of tomato sauce. Make 
the latter by mixing one sprig of thyme, one 
carrot and one onion, cut in dice, and fried in a 
tablespoonful of butter until well browned. Add 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, and when this is 
mixed in, one quart of fresh tomatoes cut in 
quarters. Stir well and season with salt and 


‘pepper and a teaspoonful of powdered sugar. 





Simmer the whole for forty-five minutes and 
strain it through a puree sieve. Add six guod 
mushrooms, a small piece of red tongue cut in 
dice shape. Season the macaroni with pepper 
and salt, adding a quarter of a pound of grated 
Parmesan cheese. Pour the sauce of tomatoes 
and gravy over the macaroni and serve it very 
- APPLE BATTER PUDDING. 

An apple batter pudding is made by slicing 
tart apples into a deep dish, adding sugar and a 
little water, and baking until nearly tender 
enough. Prepare the batter by sifting together 
two cups of flour, three tablespoonfuls of baking 
powder and alittle salt. Beat ao egg and mix 
it with a cupful of milk, halfa cupful of sugar and 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter. Stir the 
flour into this mixture and pour the batter over 
the apples. Bake about twenty minutes and 
serve with whipped cream or a sweet sauce. 
This pudding may be made with berries, fresh or 
dried; peaches, or other frult. 


BAKED QUINCES. 


Baked quinces are wholesome and delicious. 
Core and pare them and put them in a deep 
earthen dish. Fill the cavities with sugar anda 
little grated lemon rind. Add water in abun- 
dance, as the quince is a very dry fruit. Cover 
closely and bake in a moderate oven until tender 
anda finered. Serve cold with whipped cream. 
Baked quinces and apples may also be used in 
combination, baking until very soft, or cored 
apples may be stuffed with bits of quince cookea 
tender and then baked with plenty of water in 
the buking-dish. 

SOFT CARAMELS. 

One quart (or two pounds) of brown sugar, oue- 
half pint of milk, one-third cup of butter, one- 
half cake of chocolate are the ingredients. Boil 
for soft caramels nine minutes, then remove from 
the fire and stir steadily for five minutes, but not 
until the mixture is so stiff that it will not pour 
intoapan. Mark offinto squares. This candy 
will be rich and crumbly. : 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


Colored muslins, it is said, should be ironed 
with a somewhat cooler iron than is used for 
white clothes, as the too great heat is liable to 
fade the colors. 

The neatest, cleanest and most convenient 
receptacles for supplies of almost every kind, 
cereals, rice, coffee, tea, sugar, etc., are common 
glass fruit jars with screw tops. Ants and beetles 
will shun a pantry where this system is followed, 
and it has the special advantage of keeping the 
cook or the housekeeper informed concerning h: r 
stock, the transparentjars showing at a glance 
exactly how much of each article is at hand. 

We are accustomed to freshen salads and 
other vegetables by soaking in cold water, but 
not every one Knows that most fruits are vastly 
improved by being treated in the same manner. 
Pears, peaches and like thin-skinned fruits, 
likewise berries, should never be soaked, but 
plums, melons, bananas, and even grapes benefit 
by the process. Tomatoes and cucumbers are 
made over, so to speak.—New York Post. 

In spite of prejudice, the Japanese paper 
serviette is making headway, and perhaps it 
would become even more popular if it were not 
for its brilliant decoration, which rather jars 
upon the taste of people who associate the re- 
finements of the table with spotless white linen. 
But the paper handkerchief, coutinues the Hos- 
pital, has even greater claims upon our approba- 
tion. A handkerchief which is merely an orna- 
mental adjunct to a lady’s toilette is all very 
well, but there is no innate daintiness about the 
mouchoir and its uses. The washing of one 
which has seen the service for which it 
was intended is by no means a task for 
the fastidious, and with our increasing knowl. 
edge of the spread of disease it is a question if 
it is not a reasonable sanitary precaution that 
all should be de-troyed. If that idea once got 
into the public mind, the future of the paper 
handkerchief should be assured. - . The 
paper mouchoir, which can be burned when done 
with, appeals to us on the score of economy, as 
wel! as that of convenience. The convenience of 
them for travelers is obvious. 

A novel way to put up corn for winter is as 
follows: Cut the uncooked corn from the cob. 
Pack itin a small, clean cask, with salt, putting 
in a layer of corn and then a layer of salt, and 
continuing until the cask is full. The corn may 
be put in at intervals, and if there is not enough 
moisture to turn the salt to brine and cover the 
corn sufficiently, add occasionally a pint of 
water. Keep a heavy weight on top of the 
corn to keep it below the brine, and 
cover the cask when it is full with the 
cloth, putting a board over the whole. Corn 
that is put up in this way will keep all winter, 
and it is said to be more wholesome than canned 
corn. It must be taken out of the brine and 
soaked for a day or two in one or two waters 
before itis cooked for the table. Small ears of 
corn are sometimes preserved in this way on the 
cob, and string beans, asparagus and egg plant 
may be similarly treated. 

Flatirons will not rust if they are waxed before 
they are put away, as the little film of wax pre- 
vents the action of the air which produces rust. 
When the irons have been allowed to rust they 
should be scoured with a little salt after being 
rubbed with wax. 





Fashion Motes. 

a®, The bell-shaped sleeve predominates on all 
except the severest tailor gowns. With the wide 
sleeves are worn undersleeves of transparent 
materials, lace or chiffon principally. Of course, 
when blouses are worn under the jackets of 
of these gowns no undersleeves are needed. An 
attractive cloth gown of navy blue has a three- 
pieced skirt consisting of a plain top, a plaited 
flounce and a panel front. The flounce is out- 
lined by a heavily stitched band of blue taffeta. 
There is no jacket or blouse to the gown, but in- 
stead a ciccular shoulder cape, which falls half- 
way tothe waist line. This is laced across the 
front by hunter’s green velvet strap: edged with 
gold braid. A blouse of coffee-colored lace is 
worn. This is made over a lining of white silk 
veiled with coffee-colored chiffon. 

e*. One sees a number of these abbreviated 
waists, or boleros, which, in the gown just de- 
scribed, departed from the jacket form altogether. 
The long coat is not looked upon with favor at 
allin Paris, and, while American women now 
dress very much as they please, regardless of 
Paris, so many of the most beautiful gowns come 
from the French capital that the styles admired 
there are more or less in evidence everywhere. 
Therefore the short jacket. A dark gray zibe- 
line gown is made with a five-gored skirt, witha 
panel frunt and a box-plaited flounce finishing 
the side gores and continuing in below the other 
panels. The panel front and the gores where 
the flounce joins are trimmed with narrow velvet 
bands. The bolero is very short and has box- 
plaited panels inserted in the front. Crosswise 
velvet bands outline a yoke effect, and the bell- 
shaped sleeves are trimmed with velvet bands. 
A blouse of silver gray chiffon, pin tucked, is 
worn with this gown. 

a*e For wear with tailor suits, waists of silk, 
chiffon or silk muslin the color of the cloth will 
be admired for the harmonious effect they help 
to sustain. Bits of the cloth are frequently in- 
troduced into the thin material in the form of 
diamonds or scroll designs. Or else a bit of trim- 
ming corresponding to the trimming on the dress 
is used in the yoke or coliar of the blouse. 

a*e Deep brown silk fringe trims a cape and 
stole of very dark blended mink. In fact about 
half the fur capes and shoulder pieces are 
trimmed with fringe. 

es Every one is wearing long drapery veils, 
and to almost every one the fashion is exceed- 
ingly becoming. Some of these veils areas long 
as three yards. Black, brown, navy blue and 
dark green are favorite colors, but one sees 
white, pink, pale bule, yellow and mauve. There 
is an art in adjusting a long veil, and at many of 
the good shops where made veils and veiling are 
sold instructions are given in the correct way of 
putting them on. 

e*a Many of the new wraps, especially those 
designed for evening wear, appear in variations 
of the old-fashioned dolman shape. Some otf 
these are merely wide capes with sleeves intro- 
duced in the folds of the garment. A very elab- 
orate evening wrap is made of white broadcloth 
heavily embroidered with chenille and lined with 
satin. An ample stole, embroidered solidly, ex- 
tends to the knees in front, while the wrap itself 








falls but little b low the hipsin front. The bi ck 
consists of three square cape-iike pieces, stitched 
together and falling to the knees. The shortness 
of the front compared with the back of the gar- 
ment gives a fine, rippling effect to the cape 
sleeves. The wrap has a high stock collar of pale 
blue satin, a row of pearl buttons set close to- 
gether seeming to fasten the coligr. Itis a touch 
of color which adds to the beauty of the gar- 
ment. 

e*» Broadtail cloth, wonderfully like the fur 
itself, furnishes the material for another white 
evening wrap. This one is a coat made quite full 
around the bottom. itis three-quarters length 
and 1s lined with white taffeta. There isa deep 
cape and stole of white cloth ia a cut-out pattern, 
heavy white silk outlining the design. The flow- 
ing sleeves have deep cuffs of the cloth. There 
is a band of narrow blue Persian trimming intro- 
duced in the stand-up collar, and this extends 
down the front of the garment just inside. 

o%, The same house sent to the Fashion Show 
several handsome fur wraps. One, which at- 
tracted attention was a waist-length cape with 
bell sleeves. This wrap was made of squirrels, 
heads, hundreds of,which were required to fur- 
nish this one wrap. The bottom of the cape is 
finished with a deep fringe of chenille, called 
chine.ila fringe, the exact shade of the fur. 

e®e Hats intended for wear during the next three 
months, or until the winter sets in, are almost in- 
variably small. Toques and turbans predomi- 
nate, and there are many three-cornered effects. 
All these are mounted on bandeaus, which raise 
them well up on the head. A peculiar shape seen 
a great deal must have been suggested by the 
late cup races. It is almost a perfect boat shape, 
the pointed or bow end extending over the face 
and the stern flattened down over the hair in the 
back. Asarule, these hats are trimmed very 
little and are made of elaborately manipulated 
materials, silk, velvet, braids and ribbon. A 
black hat in one of these shapes departs from the 
rule. It is made of silky felt, something like .a 
man’s silk hat, with the surface brushed the 
wrong way. The interior of the boat is filled 
with a large shaded pink ostrich feather. 

e* A brilliant little turban is made entirely of 
blue velvet rose-shaped petals, rather loosely 
sewn, and yet having a trim appearance. The 
only trimming is a very large green parrot which 
is attached to one side of the turban, almost cov- 
ering it. 

e*, Birds trim the majority of hats. If the Au- 
dubon Society had not been so successful in 
their protective measures, the shopper would 
have reason to fear the almost complete extinc- 
tion of bird life to trim this season’s millinery. 
In fact, practically all the birds and feathers 
worn nowadays are manufactured products, 
common fowls furnishing the materia). 

e*e There is another side to the agitation 
against the slaughter of these innocents. The 
Millinery Trade Review says in this connection: 
Austrian feather ‘manufacturers, seconded by 
the artificial flower makers and the whole 
body of Vienese milliners, have called a meeting 
to protest against the action of the leading 
society ladies of the country in banishing birds 
and other ornaments from their hats. The manu- 
facturers say that the new custom is not due to 
any humanitarian consideration, but is a mere 
freak of fashion, entailing heavy responsibility 
on those responsible for it. It is hoped that this 
agitation will secure a cancellation of society’s 
decree. The chief contention in behalf of the 
feather industry is that the non-use of feather 
and other trimmings threatens the very existence 
of large numbers of skilled workers who are on 
the verge of luss of employment at the most criti- 
cal time of the year. 

e*e A beautiful hat of plum-colored velvet illus- 
trates one of the charming combinations this 
trying color is capable of when put with a suit- 
able contrasting hue. The hatis a three-cornered 
shape with a medium wide, irregular brim. The 
brim is turned up{sharply on one side, with a 
great chou of pale blue velvet from which spring 
two pale blue ostrich feathers. The shorter 
feather curls upward towards the crown of the 
hat, while the longer one curls under the brim 
and lies on the hair of the wearer. 

a*%e While pale blue is the best of contrasting 
colors to put with plum, pale pink, maize, and 
some shades of cerise are very good. White is 
always agreeable with these pronounced colors. 
Accompanying a plum-colored velvet gown was 
seen a stole boa of white marabout profusely 
trimmed with tiny white ostrich tips. The effect 
was rich in the extreme. 

a®e The amount of handwork on the present- 
day elaborate gown is amazing. A white chiffon 
imported gown for evening occasions is literally 
built of white chiffon and lace, substance being 
given tu the airy fabrics by a touch of pink and 
canary yellow velvet. The skirt of the gown is 
pin tucked in a deep hip yoke, and has wide lace 
panels down the front and sides. A band of the 
same lace heads the tucked flounce and finishes 
ic around the bottom. The lace bands are 
spangled in gold and steel, and are overlaid with 
applications of pink and green flowers made of 
chenille and velvet. A narrow fold of pink and 
another of yellow velvet finish the bottom of the 
skirt and outline the decolletage. The bodice is 
compused of spangled lace fastened here and 
there with daisies made of baroque pearls. 

a®, Lace is no longer elaborate enough in itself 
to satisfy the wearers of hand-made gowns. One 
sees painted and embroidered lace, spangled 
lace, lace with the design outlined in colored or 
black silks, and lace combinations of all kinds 
and descriptions. It cannot be denied that some 
of the effects obtained are very charming. A 
gown of deep yellow lace and biscuit-colored vel- 
vet hasits beauty greatly enhanced by a lace 
stole which almost covers the bodice and the 
front of the gown. The stole is of heavy yellow 
lace, overlaid with brilliantly colored o. chids, cut 
from velvet and fastened to the lace smoothly: 
and invisibly, as if pasted on. Dark mink tails 
fringe the stole. 

e*e An imported evening or dinner dress at the 
Fashion Show is of white net dotted with black 
chenille spots. The plain, tight-fitting skirt has 
a fitted kneé@ flounce of white all-over lace, the 
entire design outlined with black silk. The lace 
is also sewn with tiny Rhinestone spangles and 
appliqued with pink and green chenille flower 
clusters. A wavy outline of green chenille heads 
the flounce. The bodice is made with a deep 
bertha of the trimmed and spangled lace, and 
the sleeve caps are of the same. ‘The sleeves are 
cascades of plain, white chiffon, trimmed with 
white lace. The underslip is pink taffeta. 

e*, The magenta shades are coming into favor 
again. They are rather crude and hot by them- 
selves, but combine excellently with wood brown, 
white, and certain shades of blue and purple. 
Hats made from several shapes of magenta are 
trying, but very handsome. 

a*, A stylish gown for the street is a gray vel- 
vet flecked with black in a chinchilla effect. It 
has a tucked skirt, the shallow tucks flat with 
French knots of red silk. Around the bottom of 
the shaped flounce is a row of diamond-shaped 
pieces of red cloth, on which is stitched a hol- 
lowed diamoné of black velvet. A second row of 
these pieces headsthe flounce. There is a shal- 
low hip yoke of black and red, and the short 
bolero jacket is combined with cloth of a similar 
design. An under bodice of heavy white lace is 
worn with the gown. ' 

e%e Lace and maline hats will be worn in the 
evening during the fall, and prohably through 
the winter. The lace hats are very often com- 
bined with velvet to give them substance. One 
of the prettiest seen lately is a black guipure hat 
with a small crown and a very wide flaring brim, 
bound with black velvet. Around the crown are 
several folds of black tulle, doubled, surrounded 
by a wired an.i twisted fold of velvet. From the 
back of the crown, pointed forward, are two 
black ostrich plumes. 

ate The shops are offering fascinating little 
undersleeves of transparent materials, to be 
worn with short-sleeved boleros. These are 
often used on evening dresses, where the gown 
sleeve is a mere scrap of the material. The 
transparent sleeves sometimes fall to the wrist 
in a series of billowy puffs and frills, but com- 
monly stop at the elbow. 

e*e Canada mink, combined with brown chiffon, 
makes a pretty turban. The top of the crown is 
of the fur, while the sides are composed of folds 
of chiffon: The box brim of mink is headed by a 
band of e mine, and a sweeping brown Paradise- 
bird plume trims the left side. 

eo Many of the daintiest lace and other trans- 
parent waists are now being built on foundations 
of silk muslin. They are naturally difficult to 
fit, and should never be . rusted to any but skillful 
dressmakers. Waists made on such linings have 





an extra lining of chiffon, which is necessary, 
since no one would want to wear a perfectly 


and daintier than when the usual silk lining is 
employe!.—N. Y. Evening Post. / 
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The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

“ The inviolate soul is in perpetual telegraphic 
communication with tbe source of events. He 
has earlier information, a private dispatch which 
relieves him of the terror which presses on the 
rest of the community.”’— Emerson. 


“I confess, indeed, that I have often felt as 
though this present Age were even unduly 
favored, as thougr no future revelation and calm 
could equal the joy of this great struggle from 
doubt into certainty, from the materialism or 
agnosticism which accompany the first advance 
of science, into the deeper scientific conviction 
that thereis a deathless soul in man. I can 
imagine no other crisis of such deep delight. 
Endless are the varieties of lofty joy. In the age 
of Thales, Greece knew the delight of the first 
dim notion of the cosmic unity and law. In the 
age of Christ, Europe felt the high authentic 
message from a world beyond our own. In our 
own age we reach the perception that such mes- 
Sages may become continuous and progressive, 
that between seen and unseen there is a channel 
and fairway which future generations may learn 
to widen and to clarify. Nay, in the intinite uni. 
verse man now feels, for the first time, at home. 
The worst fear is over; the true security is won. 
The worst fear was the fear of spiritual extinc- 
tion or spiritual solitude; the true security is in 
the telepathic law.”’—F. W. H. Myers. 


** Meanwhile what are weto do?” asks Sir 

liver Lodge; ‘‘to inquire, to criticise, to 
discover, but also to live,—to live this life 
here and now; aided thereto, it may be, 
by a laboriously acquired certainty that 
it is only an interlude to a more splen- 
did drama.” It is difficult to conceive 
the possibility of any doubt regarding 
the future life; still it exists in the 
minds of many people, and if the spirit- 
ual intuition and the absolute faith in 
the Divine promise are lacking, the sci- 
entific proof of the actual demonstration of 
life beyond death is invaluable. For the 
profound conviction, the complete realiza- 
tion of actual immortality; of the fact that 
the true life is entirely independent of the 
physical existence; that death is merely 
incidental in human experience, and an 
event that in nowise changes the relations 
and the responsibilities ot the individual,— 
this conviction places the entire panorama 
of life on a new plane and renders itself a 
focus from which every aspiration as well 
as every effort are arranged in truer rela- 
tion to the conditions of progress, Dr. Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones of Chicago, in one of his 
illuminating sermons, said :— 

** Why should we, when the inevitable 
comes,—that which we know in the nature 
of things is the unquestioned lot of all of 
us,—yield to such wild rebellious grief as is 
so often witnessed? Let us in life prepare 
not only for our own death, but fur the death 
of those near and dear to us. Who is to go 
first we know not, but letall arm them- 
selves beforehand with that holy fortitude 
that will enable the survivors to accept un- 
hesitatingly the untinished task, and to bend 
willingly the shoulder to the added burden. 
. . . Selfishness in tears is no more 


love, and they become crystal lenses show- 
ing forth in magnified aud clearer outline 
the present duty, the near opportunity, the 
deathless life, the endless love, the life in 
God, with man, for truth, the life that is free 
from the terrors of the grave, the life that 
is now eternal, triumphant, and ever 
blessed.’’ 

The more significant life begins when the 
life in this world ends. The physical world, 
which is the environment of the physical 
body, is the crude and rudimentary condi- 
tion out of which springs the new and more 
important life, and the realization of this 
truth lends reality to every experience, as 
well as invests it with the exhilaration of 
hope and an imaginative grasp of the fair 
future, 

All study of the spiritual nature in man 
is inextricably united with the study of the 
universe. The powers and the possibilities 
of the soul are conditioned by its successive 
environments, which become finer and more 
ethereal in proportion to the development 
of spiritual energy, which alone is life. 
Science that is continually penetrating the 
laws of the universe and revealing its mys- 
teries, offers an increasing illumination on 
the nature and destiny of human life. 

Nor is there any limit to the quest of 
knowledge. The far horizon line of yester- 
day is the middle distance of today. The 
life that now is and that which is to come 
is all one life, unbroken by the change we 
call death. This is the preparatory phase 
wherethe soul is learning how to live; but 
the real living comes on the next 'plane, 
and with the energy and the resources of 
this plane with which we are in touch here 
and now is carried on in the degree to which 
we have become spiritually conscious of it. 
As humanity develops the two worlds draw 
nearer together in mutual recognition and 
helpful companionship. ‘‘The inviolate 
soul is in perpetual communication with the 
source of events.”? In proportion as one 
lifts up his heart to God does he already 
enter into the purer and nobler life of the 
spiritual world. 

The Branswick, Boston. 
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The Movement Countryward. 


The unexpectedly warm weather of the 
past week has thrown into high relief the 
wisdom of those well-to-do Americans who 
have adopted country life as the more 
satisfactory mode of living. Now that the 
inventions and improvements of the past 
century have helped to dissolve distances, 
such a life is not only possible, but extreme- 
ly desirable. The telephone, the electric 
car and the rural free delivery take so 
many city conveniences into rural districts 
that the inaccessible town and the isolated 
citizen are almost unknown. Of this, as of 
many another development ot modern life, 
Emerson was the prophet. As early as 
1844 he spoke in his lecture before the 
Mercantile Library Association of Boston 
of a time when Americans would blend 
their esthetic and domestic impulses in the 
choice of country homesteads. He pointed 
out that Europe, with its aristocratic society 
had a landed gentry, men of the jbest 
stock and the best culture, whose interest 
and pride it was to remain half the 
year on their estates, and to fill them with 
every convenience and ornament. Such 
model homes, he contended, served as 
admirable educational influences tu the 
surrcunding population. Such country life, 
he argued, engendered patriotism. The 
only fine art he saw left to his countrymen 
was the art of landscape gardening. Emer- 
son did not live to see this profession well 
established in America, but he did live to 
see many city people say, as did he when he 
withdrew to his peaceful place at Concord, 
“Goodbye, proud world, I’m going home.” 
Then, however, it was only the rich and 
the retired who could have a country home. 
Now, even the average business man may 
so indulge himself. Electricity has worked 
this wonder. The broomstick train goes 
everywhere, bringing with it towards the 








noble than selfishness in smiles. Let the | 
tears of the sorrowing be illumined with | 


transparent garment. The effect Is much lighter | women to whom home means Seweet gree, 


lodge in a wilderness, no less satis, .,, - 
because not vast. Here, too, the schoo. 
are so goud that the town need not »,.. 
sought again even when little child;..,, 
come to gladden the new establishme.; 
And books by the fireside five eveniny. , 
week accent the more pleasantly the s)x; , 
evening,—Saturday, probably,—when ;) 
wife comes in town to dine with her husba),., 
as in sweetheart days, and the two . 
afterwards to thetheatre or to a conce:: 
Aftera return on the late train and +)... 
additional sleep Sunday morning ajffor: 
comes the weekly worship in the 
country church, where everybody ky 
everybody else, where the music is 
plied by neighbors’ boys and girls in })\, 
cassocks and white cottas, instead «f 
paid quartette in fashionable garb, ; 
where the preacher, if not great, is ¢., 
and helpful. Then the Sunday dinn.; 
the one leisurely meal of the week, w), 
the father eats with the baby, isa fe, 
indeed, and it is small wonder th): 
when the city friends drive out on Sund, 
afternoon for a little visit, the commut:. 
tells them enthusiastically that the cui, ., 
is the only place in which to live. 

The quiet, the pure air, the freedom fr.,;,, 
dust, and the freshness of the gariie; 
supplies are a few of the advantages thi: 
he urges upon them in support of this, }):, 
he knows very well that these do not expre.. 
at all adequately the superb lift that com:- 
to him frum life in a spot where he ca: 
hear things: grow, talk to his child about 
the birds and listen in the calm happiness 
of a real hometo these voices of the sou), 
the hearing of which makes man a creature 
far above the brute order of creation. 
**Seek to have less rather than more,’’ 
counselled Thomas a Kempis. But he did 
not mean less of sky space, less of undulat- 
ing meadows, less of God’s free air. Rather 
did he mean less of the influences which 
were stifling the poet when, looking out in 
the world, he sang: 

** Every prospect pleases and only man is vile.” 








Popula - Science. 


——A curious phenomenon has been noticed in 
the tropics that can never be seen at higher |ati- 
tudes. A mining shaft at Sombrerete, Mexico, is 
almost exactly on the Tropic of Cancer, and at 
noon on June 21, the sun shines to the bottom, 
lighting up the well for a vertical depth of 1100 
feet or more. 

——Ot the many wants now felt in the arts, few 
are more important than that of a satisfactory 
paint for iron and other metals. Thousands of 
tons of paints are used annually on bridges and 
other structures, but it is pointed out that no 
compound tried gives perfect protection. The 
perfect paint must be tenacious, pliable, ad- 
hesive, inert and proof against moisture, oxygen 
and the fumes from burning coal. 

——The so-called “aerogen stone” of M.Georges 
Joubert is stated to con'ain specially compressed 
peroxide of calcium or potassium, with a perman- 
ganate, a hyperchlorite and some salt of copper 
or nickel. When placed in water it is decomposed 
without heat, giving off chemically pure oxygen. 
This discovery supplies us with oxygen tablets, of 
which a pound will yield twenty to thirty gallons 
| Of oxygen, and which can be used in a submarine 
boat or other close space as needed to keep the 
free oxygen in the atmosphere at its normal pro- 
portion of twenty-one per cent. 

——The usual color of water—greenish yellow to 
reddish brown—is now known to be due to dis- 
solved substances from decaying vegetation, but 
particles in suspension—usually mineral and 
often containing iron—may be a cause of the 
color. The depth oftint 1s estimated by compar- 
ison with a mixture of platinum and cobalt 
states Dr. A. E. Bostwick, the unit being the color 
given to one million parts of water by one part 
of platinum. As arule, water near steep rocks, 
with few trees, show less than twenty units of 
color; near steep wooded or cultivated slopes, 
twenty to fifty units; near similar, but gentler 
slopes, five to one hundred; and in swamps, one 
hundred to five hundred, or even more. In the 
United States, Northern waters are more highly 
colored than Southern. Filtering does not re- 
move the color, and, as brownish water—though 
rarely harmful—is objected to for drinking, the 
coloring matter is often removed by chemical 
means, as by coagulating with sulphate of alumi- 














um. 

— During the last few years much ingenuity 
has been expended upon apparatus for studying 
the operations of the human body. The time of 
these operations is measured by a chronoscope 
invented by Prof. J. W. Fitz of Harvard; and he 
has also devised a location reaction apparatus 
for recording quickness in touching a suddenly 
disclosed object, the effect of baseball and tennis 
training being thus made evident. The algometer 
of Professor Cattell measures the intensity of 
pressure causing pain. Professor Mosso’s ergo- 
graph records the phenomena of work and 
fatigue; and his plethysmograph shows the vary- 
ing volume of the arm under different conditions. 
Many torms of apparatus have been produced by 
Dr. E. W. Scripture of Yale. These record the 
time lost by a runner after being signalled; the 
reactions in fencing; the least noticeable press- 
ure; the location of hot and cold spots; the inter- 
val between steps and time of the feet upon the 
floor, and other interesting phenomena. 

— An old dream of the chemist is the artificial 
conversion into plant food of nitrogen from the 
air. Inthe latest development of the Bradley 
process, on which the inventor has been at work 
several years, a special electrical machine makes 
and breaks 414,000 arcs a minute, the nitrous gas 
thus formed from atmospheric nitrogen and 
oxygen being collected in water or directly conm- 
bined with potash or soda. 

——The new picture-transm'tting apparatus of 
A. Korn depends upon peculiarities of vacuum 
discharges. Atacertain degree of exhaustion, 
these discharges are very sensitive to slight 
changes of circuit resistance, and the rays 


emitted have extraordinary photo-chemical activ- 
ity. The picture to be sent is divided into small 
squares, each being projected jin turn upona 


selenium cell. In the receiver a sensitive plate is 
movi d past an aperture transmitting the X-rays 
at a rate corresponding to that of the original 
picture at the sending end, and the current vari- 
ations due to the lights and shadows falling upon 
the selenium move a galvanometer, which 
in turn changes the length of the spark- 
gap lighting the vacuum tube. The vary- 
ing illumination of the squares exposed re- 
produces the pi:ture on the plate. Pictures of 
four hundred squares have been successfully 
sent, the impression of each square being given 
in two seconds, and it is expected that exposure 
will be shortened toa tenth of a second. 

—No pressure yet reached destroys all bac- 
teria. Milk has been subjected recently to pres- 
ures up to 450,000 pounds per square inch, but : 
was not completely sterilized, although a brit! 
compression under seventy to one hundred tons 
to the inch delayed souring twenty-four to sixty 
hours, anda pressure of ninety tons per inch 
for an hour caused the milk to keep from four to 
six days. As odd tastes and odors were soon ac- 
quired, it seems that some kinds of bacteria were 
killed, while others survived the tremendous 
squeezing. 


.--.G0d permits temptation because it does for 
us what the storms do for the oaks—it roots us; 
and what the fire does for the painting on porce- 
lain—it makes us permanent. You never know 
that you have a grip on Christ or that He has a 
grip on you so well as when the devil is using all 
his force to attract you from Him; then you fee! 
the pull of Christ’s right hand.—F. B. Meyer. 

----The world is enlarged for us not by new 
objects, but by finding more affinities and pote! 
cies in those we have.—R. W. Emerson. 














Oils Cure Cancer. 


All fortns of cancer or tumor, internal or external, 
cured by soothing, balmy oil. and with»ut _ re 
distigurement. No experiment, but successfully usec! 
ten years. Write to the home office of the originator! 
for free book—DR. D. M. BYE CO., Drawer », 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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DYSENTERY, DIARRHOEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 
- \ half to ateaspoonful of Radway’s Ready Relief 
in a half tumbler of water repeated as often as 
the discharges continue, and a flannel saturated 
\ th Ready Relief placed over the stomach and 


PAIN 


bowels, will aff 
car teen. ord immediate relief and soon 


‘ Radway’s Ready Relief taken in water will, in 
a few minutes, cure Cramps, 8 s, Sour Stom- 
ach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Fainting At- 
tacks, fase ok Sleeplessness, Sick Head- 


ache, Flatulency and all internal pains. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will cure fever and ague and all other malarious 
jousand other fevers, aided by RADWAY’S PILLS, so quickly as RADWAY’S READY RE- 


IEF. Sold by druggists. 


RADWAY & CoO., 55 ELM ST. N.Y. 








Poetry. 


Miscellaneous. 





TWO SONNETN. 
My Minstrel. A Memory. 
i, 


jinstrel violin-volcea once dwelt with me 
\\ hose Soul, abrim with ecstasy of June, 
is with all earth and all the heavens in tune; 
\nd sang with birds that sang on every tree, 
d blew from dandelion’s heart with glee, 
here a gold sun had set its fleecy moon, 
d chased the butterflies lit up with noon, 
od frolicked with the west winds, glad and 
free: 
sprang out on the hills with laughter clear 
\nd sprang still on the echoing laugh to meet 
nd caught the foam of glad brooks tossing near, 
i trod the universe with flying feet 
e musie of its millions notes to hear, 
d made, himself, the symphony complete. 


II. 


tired, the minstrel slept Memorial day; 
| could not keep him, at the bugle’s sound, 
From leaping out to Death, that,sunrise crowned, 
bore him, white limbed and beautiful, away. 
Hushed by the muffled beat of drums, he lay, 
Like one who in a happy dream had found 
the Universe he yearned in Eden’s ground, 
(nd was content his flying feet to stay ;— 
Deathless is Death, for never through the 
years 
liave I forgotten the look his young eyes bore, 
As prescient they were not meant for tears; 
Or the strange rapture of the smile he wore 
In that white dream, wherein he trod the 
spheres, 
But—am importunate of Heaven, no more. 
Mrs. WHITON-STONE. 


-— 
<> 





FAIR DAY. 


Old Farmer Boggs of Boggy Brook 
Went to the County Fair, 
And with his wife he strolled around 
To see the wonders there. 
“ That horse,” he said, ‘‘Gray Eagle Wing, 
Will take the highest prize; 
But our old Dobbin looks as well, 
And better to my eyes. 
He is, I know, what folks call slow,— 
It’s far the safest way to go. 
Some men, perhaps, might think it strange, 
I really should not like to change. 


“ And those fat oxen,—Buck and Bright 
Don’t have so large a girth, 
No match like them, just to a hair; 
But I know what they ’re worth. 
They ’re good to plow and good to draw, 
You stronger pullers never saw, 
And always mind my ‘ gee’ and * haw.’ 
Some folks, perhaps, might think it strange, 
I really shouldn’t want to change.” 
‘“‘ That Devon heifer cost, [ heard, 
A thousand dollars; now,” 
Said Mrs. Boggs, ‘‘ my Crumple Horn 
Is just as good a cow. 
Her milk I’m sure’s the very best, 
Her butter is the yellowest. 
Some folks, perhaps, might think it strange, 
i really shouldn’t want to change. 


“ Those premium hogs,’’ said Mrs. Boggs, 
‘“« My little Cheshire pig 
Is better than the best of them, 
Although he’s not so big, 
And that young Jersey is not half 
So pretty as old Brindle’s calf; 
Nor is therein the poultry pen 
As Speckled Wings so good a hen!”’ 
As Farmer Boggs to Boggy Brook 
Rode homeward from the Fair, 
He said, “ I wish my animals 
Had all of them been there; 
And, if the judges had been wise, 
I might have taken every prize!”’ 
—Marian Douglas. 
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THE LESSON. 


I teach 
The earth and soil 
To them that toil, 
The hill and ten, 
To common men 
That live just here; 


The plants that grow, 

The winds that blow, 

The streams that run, 

In rain and sun 
Throughout the year; 


And then I !ead 
Thro’ wood and mead, 
Thro’ mould and sod, 
Out unto God. 
With love and cheer 
I teach. 

—Dr. L. H. Baiiey, president Cornell College of 
Agriculture. At close of address before con- 
vention of American Pomological Society, 

soston, Sept. 10. 








THE SEVEN AGES OF HATR. 


At first the baby’s fuzzy crown, 
Protected by its cap of down. 

And then the youngster’s curly mop 
That’s never known the barbershop. 
The schoolboy, next, his head must strip 
To have a summer “‘fighting clip.” 

No shears the football age profane— 
The halfback wears a shaggy mane, 
The first white hairs evoke a sigh; 

The beau’s convinced that he must dye. 
Still vain, though older, he’s appalled 
To note that he is nearly bald. 

Senile, yet sprightly as a grig, 

He dons the undeceptive wig. 
——<_ 
LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


When the sun has left the hill-top 
And the daisy fringe is furled, 

When the birds from wood and meadow 
In their hidden nests are curled, 

Then { think of all the babies 
That are sleeping in the world. 


There are babies in the highlands, 
And babies in the low, 

There are pale ones wrapped in furry skins 
On the margin of the snow, 

And brown ones naked in the isles, 
Where all the spices grow. 


And some are in the palace 
On a white and downy bed, 
And some are in the garret 
With a clout beneath their head, 
And some are on the cold hard earth, 
Whose mothers have no bread. 


0, little men and women, 
Dear flowers yet unblown— 
0, little kings and beggars 
Of the pageant yet unshown— 
Sleep soft and dream pale dreams now, 
Tomorrow is your own. 
—Laurence Alma Tadeina. 
Enough if something from our hands have power 
fo live and act and serve the future hour, 
\nd if, as towards the silent tomb we go, 
'hrough Faith, through Love, and Hope’s trans- 








A Culinary Waterloo. 


Mrs. Newton took a last peep at herself in the 
dining-room mirror and gave her veil a little 
twitch. 
** Now, boys, you know I won’t be back before 
nine,” she said, lifting her skirt witha silken 
swish. ‘“‘Ar you sure you’re equal to getting 
yourselves something to eat, or shall I have two 
starving relatives to feed on my return?” 
Newton caught up a silver tray from the side- 
board and struck a haughty attitude. 
“Don’t think for a minute that I spent two 
years as head waiter at Sherry’s for nothing! 
Wait till you see us distinguish ourselves. We’re 
only too anxious to build something decent to 
eat since the last girl left, eh, Jack?”’ 
Jack Murray nodded with a grin. ‘“ Scrambled 
eggs, salads and shredded doormats, likewise 
canned arrangements and angel food, while all 
right at intervals, begin to pall as daily nourish- 
ment. You're allright Polly, you look stunning, 
ornament to any apartment, grace any occasion, 
however swell, but truth compels me to say that 
you can’t couk.” 
* The dinner which we shall serve tonight,” 
began Newton, impressively, *‘ will be a triumph 
in the culinary line.”’ 
‘* If there’s any special dish you’re fond of we’ll 
include it in the repertoire.”’ 
‘*Thanks, awfully,” replied Mrs. Newton, 
sweetly. ‘You buys are such a comfort. I 
shall be desperateiy hungry after that sail, so 
sec that you have something nice and bot for me 
when I come home. Do I look allright, Bobby?” 
‘Bless your little patent leathers, you’re a 
dream of beauty.” He kissed her affectionately. 
‘* Er—1 say, Paul, thought you were going to have 
dinner with the Nortons. Shall we really save 
something for you!” 
** Yes, dear. If I stayed with them it would be 
awfully late when I got home, and I couldn’t 
bear to leave you so long. See that he behaves, 
Jack,” she smiled bewitchingly at Murray. 
“See here, Jackie,” said Newton pensively, 
**she’s your cousin, I know, and nobody could 
object to your kissing her occasionally, but—er— 
couldn’t you do it a little more casually, so to 
speak?’’ 
** My, but you’re the jealous child!” remarked 
Jack good-naturedly, slapping him on the shoul 
der as Mrs. Newton closed the door. “ But 
about that dinner, Bob. I can readily see, even 
with my l:mited intelligence, that we’ve got to 
get out the saucepans. Nodinner at the Lindens 
for us tonight, I perceive. Thus perish our fond 
hopes. Got a covok-book around here any- 
wher-?”’ 
“ Here,” replied Newton, promptly diving into 
akitchen cupboard. ‘ ‘Hints to Young House- 
wives.’ Just the thing we’re after. Let’s see. 
H’m—we might take some of that canned beef 
and—” 
‘‘Notso,” replied Jack gloomily; “just recall 
my sarcastic remarks about canned food, wil) 
you? The easiest thing is steak. Got any?” 
Newton rushed to the ice-chest. Nothing to 
even suggest an animal,” he groaned. ‘‘ We’ve 
got to get some. Come ahead.” 
‘* How much does she usually get?” inquired 
Jack a little later, as they faced the butcher in 
his white apron. 
“Hanged if I know. Give me three pounds.” 
The butcher flopped a huge slice on the scales. 
* Dot’s tree und a haf. Dot’s all right, ain’d 
it?’ he inquired. 
““Yes. Here, take it, Jack, and let’s get out.’’ 
Outside Jack paused. ‘Just stamp some of 
that sawdust off your shoes, Bob. You look like 
a sawmill.” 
** Look at your own,” returned Newton courte- 
ously. ‘Say, Jackie, run back and tell the 
butcher we’re sorry we took so much sawdust off 
his floor.” 
“Go yourself! ’ I’m hungry, and [ don’t care 
who Knowsit. Let’s not bother with anything 
but steak and potatoes,” he suggested when they 
were once more in the flat. 
“ And no dessert! Why, man, Polly has dessert 
if nothing else. She’d think it was luncheon if 
we didn’t have something festive. There’s a 
kind of slippery stuff you put hot water on and 
make puddings of. Here’s a package—it’s easy, 
let’s make that first. Three cups of boiling 
water—get the sancepan, Jack. Hold on—I 
heard Polly say that was too much water for the 
stuff. We’ll try two cups and a half. Let’s hunt 
for the potatoes.” 
“Discovered,” said Jack promptly, opening 
a big bag. ‘“I’ll cook two fur you, two for me, 
and two for Paul. Thinnest skinned potatoes I 
ever saw,” he continued. ‘ You haveto cut half 
of ’em away to get them pared.” 
“You're not trying to pare new potatoes? 
Scrape ’em, man, scrape ’e™.” 
**Oh,” said Murray. 
“Now, I'll do the handsome,” said Newton 
generously, “and confess that I never knew it 
myself till Paul told me the other day. How’s 
the gelatine pudding?” 
“Thin as lemonade,” said Jack cheerfully, 
lifting the cover, “ but the directions say it will 
thicken, and I’m full of faith.” 
‘‘Wish I was full of dinner,” remarked Bob 
sadly. Gee whiz! Inever realized what a job 
the little lady has before her each day. Luok at 
your hands! Don’t tl e potatoes give ’em a lovely 
tint? Wonder how Paul manages to keep hers 
so white?” 
‘Gloves, probably,” said Jack laconically. 
“*Guess I’ll cut up the potatoes and they’ll d» 
quicker. What’ll I boil ’em in, Bob, and why 
does she keep one little saucepan in ide 
another? ’”’ he inquired interestedly. 
Bob looked disgusted. ‘Got an inquiring 
mind, haven’t you? That’s a double kettle or 
boiler—I forget which. Get a single saucepan 
for the potatoes and pour some of that water off 
the gelatine.” 
“What a display of knowledge! Pity you 
couldn’t tell how much steak three normal 
people could eat. You’ve got enough to feed two 
large boarding-houses.”’ 
* Well, tell her we thought we'd get enough for 
tomorrow and the next day, and she’ll think we 
had a lot of foresight.” 
“Hm. Id like to see any one deceive Paul. 
How do you want it cooked? I might light one 
_of the burners and hold it over the flame on the 
ter.” 
ee That wouldn’t be neat, and, besides, you’d 
lose all the juice. Just light tae oven, put it on 
the grate, the juice drops into the pan—and 
there’s your gravy. How’s the gelatine pud- 


” 
ott proving a little, I think,” replied Jack, 


gazing intu the saucepan. “The directions say 
boil it four minutes, and this has only been on 
two, sothere’s hope. The potatos are done. 

* Heavens, how do women manage to get the 
things to come out even? Potatoes done, meat 
raw, gelatine half done, and when Paul cooks 
they’re all ready together. Oven hot? 

“Yes. Get busy with that steak. I say, Bob, 
these are heavy-looking potatoes. I wonder if 
putting them in cold water is all right! l’vea 
sneaking sear thet it ought to have been hot. 

do you say?” 
peg ed gone vm busy,” responded Newton, 
mentally planning to ask Polly at some future 
time how potatoes emerged from the cooking 
process light and dry. 

“Here’s the pudding.” 
proudly. *‘ It might be thicker, 


announced Jack 





cendent power, 
We feel that we are greater than we know. 


it’s done very well, considering the ra 
to gelatine.” 


Re aan 


‘“H’m, pretty trembly,” remarked Newton 
critically. ‘If she appears.to notice it, we'll re- 
mark casually that from childhood we've pre- 
ferred it that way. There’s some cream in the 
ice chest to eat with it. Ycu’d better take the 
egg beater and whip it.” 

Silence reigned for a moment. 

“If you'd only spatter the things on your own 
side of the kitchen it wouldn't be so bad,” re- 
marked Newton, piaintively, removing a large 
white polka dot from his left sleeve. 

“ Altend to that steak, child,” returned Jack, 
briefly; “I’m happy.” 

“I tell you this steak is going to be the finest 
a in the exhibit,” announced Bob, drawing it 
orth. 

‘Done to a turn,” commented Jack, approv- 
—_ “‘ Now for the gravy. How do you make 
‘*A little flour and a little water stirred in the 
pan,” said Newton airily. ‘Nothing simpler. 
Hand me that bag on the lowest shelf.” He 
stirred briskly with a silver teaspoon and poured 
the gravy over the steak. 

“* Now let’s feed.” 

“These potatoes aren’t so bad,’’? remarked 
Bob when they were seated. “Don’t know but 
what we can stand up for our professional reputa- 
tions, even if we dd have to act on the spur of 
the moment.” 

He tasted the meat critically, looked puzzled 
an instant, and stared at Jack. 

“T say,” he demanded, “ what bag did you get 
that flour out of?” 

The bell rang through the house, * B-u-r-r-, 
b-u-r-r, b-u-r-r— ” 

“Good Lord, that’s Polly! ” 

‘* The one you pointed to, of course! What in 
thunder’s the matter, anyhow?” 

Bob sank dramatically onto a chair. 

* Nothing—oh, a mere nothing,” he said gently; 
‘only that we made the gravy with confection- 
er’s sugar instead of flour and Polly’s at the 
front door.’’—Helen Chalmers Nowell, in New 
York Times. 


Douth’s Department. 


‘EF Ef WUS PRESIDENT.” 
“* If I wus only President,” 
Said Little Billie Searles, 
“*T woulde’t ’low no schools to start, 
Exceptin’ for the girls. 
They ain’t no use to edercate 
A kid with any sense, 
He'll learn hisself; they ’s somethin’ wrong 
With all our Presidents. 











** Now what’s the use o’ breakin’ in 
On alla feller’s fun, 

An’ pen ’im up in school jes’ when 
The nuttin’ time ’s begun? 

An’ what’s the use to load ’im down 
With things like ’rithmetics? 

He’d great deal ruther be outdoors, 
A-fishin in the cricks. 


“Now what’s the use uf grammar? Pshaw! 
They ain’t none, I kin see, 
An’ as fer spellin’—why, it comes 
Jes natural fer me. 
I wisht thet I wus runnin’ things, 
You bet yer bottom cent 
They wouldn’t be no schools ter boys 
1f I wus President. —Kansas City Star. 





Her Essay on the Cat. 


A twelve-year-old Carthage miss has written 
the following touching obituary of her late cat, 
an animal, apparently, of a somewhat conten- 
tious disposition: ‘‘Nigereta died Thursday, 
Aug. 27, 1903, at about 3.20 P. M., at his home on 
Grand avenue, Carthage, Mo., U.S.A. He was 
son of Mrs. Spitfreand grandson of Mr. Nigger 
Heels. He was the only living child of the 
the deceased Mrs. Spitfire. He was born Aug. 
12, 1901,and was two years and fifteen days 
old at the time of his death. His occupation was 
prize fighting. He was a very good cat, peaceful 
and quiet in the daytime, but very noisy and 
fightful at night. His mother died when he was 
very young. Hissisters and brothers, three in 
number, also died when they were young, thus 
leaving Nigereta alone in the world. He took up 
the occupation of prize fighting and was seem- 
ingly very happy until Thursday afternoon. Itis 
thought that he was poisoned. So ended the 
brave and true-hearted prize-fighter, Nigereta 
Spitfire.” 


22> 





A Royal Couple. 

There had been heavy rains, and all nature 
had been weeping. But the sun peeped out at 
last, and with the sun appeared a swarm of tiny 
winged insects, which, flying hither and thitner, 
met their fate in various ways. 
Some found their gravesin the bodies of birds 
who greedily devoured them; some, attracted by 
the bright lights, flew inside houses; while others 
fulfilled their various destinies, which were 
neither interesting nor romantic. 
A young couple, after flying some distance with 
the swarm, at last went off together. They were 
very young, for only a short time ago they had 
been the larvze of termites (white ants). Al- 
most as soon as they were hatched they had been 
led politely to the door by the workers of the 
nest, and it had been intimated to them that they 
could gotheir way. They had been on the wing 
almost ever since, but at last they were very tired, 
and dropping to the ground, shook their wings 
repeatedly. These wings dropped off, leaving 
iny stumps, and the little creatures began to 
run about the ground in that quick, light way 
which all ants have. : 
As it happened, they had dropped clos» to a 
small termite burrow, and the little workers in- 
side rushed out to welcome the newcomers. The 
newcomers each had eyes, which proved that 
they were perfect insects, but the workers were 
quite blind. In spite of this, they found their 
way about easily, made a great fuss over the 
strangers, and took them inside the burrow. 
Then began great preparations. The occu, 
pants of the burrow bustled about, ran to and 
fro, and never rested until they had accomplished 
their task. This task was the building of a royal 
cell, for the young couple were to be made king 
and queen, and a new colony was to be formed. 
The royal cell was made in the very middle of 
the burrow, and was more than twice as large as 
any other. Ihe walls were very thick, but al- 
though the cell itself was so large and lofty 
the passages leading in and out were tco small 
for the royal couple ever to get out again. The 
termites had no intention of taking all that 
trouble to secure a king and queen, only perhaps 
to lose them again. 
The king and queen would grow, but the work- 
ers would remain the same size, and they took 
care toleave plenty of room for themselves, for 
they would have to be running in and out con- 
stantly. As soon as the royal cell was finished, 
the new King and queen were led in‘o it, and the 
workers, |with their curious, small, rounded heads 
and short mandibles, hurried out to fetch the 
soldiers. 
The soldiers were easily distinguished by their 
big heads and long mandibles. They did not 
move as briskly as the workers, but then, they 
had not nearly as much todo. The workers had 
to dig tunnels, provide food for the king ana 
queen and all the young larve, and keep the 
cells and passages neat and clean. The soldiers 
had to be on guard, and protect the community 
from danger. In a wonderfully short time the 
new colony was in perfect working condition, 
and everything went on as easily and method- 
ically as though worked by machinery. 

Almost as soon as things were settled, the 
queen began laying eggs, and as she laid on an 
averuge five or six thousand a day, the workers 
were kept busy. As soon as the eggs were laid, in 
came the workers and carried them off carefully 
to the specially prepared nurseries, where the 
soldiers kept careful guard over them, and where 
ants with pear shaped heads, who always ap- 
peared at the first sign of danger, shaking their 
heads and palpi in a threatening manner, always 
lay carefully hidden. While some of the workers 
looked after the eggs, others took food to the 
royal couple and saw that the cell and passages 
were kept in perfect cleanliness and order. As 
the months went on, some of the larvz hatched 
into soft, pale, blind little creatures and were fed 
on food specially prepared by the workers, being 
mainly pulverized wood mixed with saliva. 

But the king and queen knew nothing, and 
careless, as to the welfare of the larve. They 
stayed contentedly in their royal cell, waited on 





but I think | night and day by the workers, guarded carefully 
tio of water | 


by the soldiers, and eating somewhat greedily all 
that was brought in the way of food. The king 


occasionally took a few runs round his ce!], while 
the queen went on laying thousands of eggs a 
day, and at last the colony became one of the 
—" the country.—Ellen Nelson,in N.Y. 





Things You Never Hear. 

A boy who swims may say he's swum; but milk 
{s skimmed and seldom skum, and nails you trim, 
they are not trum. 

When words you speak, those words are 
spoken; but a nose is tweaked, and can’t be 
twoken, and what you seek is never soken. 

If we forget, then we’ve forgotten: but things 
we wet are never wotten, and houses let cannot 
be lotten. 

The goods one sells are always sold; but fears 
dispelled are not dispold, nor what you smell is 
ever smoled. 

When young, a top you oft saw spun, but did 
you see & grin e’er grun, or a potato neatly skun? 


Historical. 


——Both in America and Europe stone imple- 
ments have been found, made by the aborigines, 
and undoubtedly meant for cutting and hacking 
timber. The shape varies greatly, and there are 
numerous degrees of sharpness. Occasionally by 
chipping and grinding something like an edge 
was produced, but this was rarely comparable to 
that obtained with metal. It is hard to under- 
stand how wood which was tough and hard could 
be hewn with these axes. Of course, the primi- 
tive man did not handle such heavy timber or do 
such fine fitting as his successors, and yet he ac 

complished wonders. 

——As to the history of coffee, the legend runs 
that it was first found growing wild in Arabia, 
Hadji Omar, a dervish, discovered it in 1285, 617 
years ago. He was dying of hunger in the wilder- 
ness, when, finding some small round berries, he 
tried to eat them, but they were bitter. He tried 
roasting them, and these he finally steeped in 
some water held in the hollow of his hand, and 
found the decoction as refreshing as if he had 
partaken of solid food. He hurried back to 
Mocha, from which he had been banished, and, 
inviting the wise men to partake of his discovery, 
they were so well pleased with it that they made 

him a saint. 

— The world’s first school of dentistry and its 
first dental society were established in America. 
A Philadelphia dentist pointed out this fact the 
other day. ‘‘We get our American dentistry 
from France,” he said. ‘A French dentist came 
here to fight for us during the Revolution, and 
he taught all he knew about his profession to an 
American soldier. The soldier afterward estab- 
lished in Baltimore a school for dentists—the 
first school in the world—and it still flourishes. 
The great-grandson of the man who founded it, 
the Revolutionary soldier who learned the prin- 
ciples of his profession from a French dentist 
beside acampfire, is practicing brilliantly in the 
suburbs of Philadelphia today. Every genera- 
tion of the family, from the founder of the 
world’s first dental school, has had a dentist in 
it.”” 

——A funny story is told by the Rev. S. Baring: 
Gould concerning Catherine of Berain, a Welsh 
woman, who was known as the mother of Wales, 
because she founded so many families. “She 
was first married to John Salusbury of Llewem, 
and became the mother of Sir John Salusbury, 
who was born with two thumbs toeach hand, and 
was noted for his prodigious strength. At the 
funeral of her husband, Sir Richard Clough gave 
her his arm. Outside the churchyard stood 
Maurice Wynn of Gwydir, awaiting a decent 
Opportunity of proposing to her. As she issued 
from the gate he did this. ‘ Very sorry,’ replied 
Catherine, ‘ but I have just accepted Sir Richard 
Clough. Should I survive him, I will marry you.’ 
She was as good as her word, and married yet a 
fourth before she died in 1591.” 

——“ An ancient Talmudic legend relates that 
Adam, on his expulsion from Paradise, encoun- 
tered a cutting north wind against which his 
scant girdle of tig leaves proved poor protection,” 
says Hiram M. Stanley, in Outing. ‘‘ As he wist- 
fully cast his eyes over the desolate plain of 
Shinar he perceived at a great distance a dead 
thorn bush. hunning thither he crouched behind 
it, and while still shivering he saw a wild 
ass come by. And Adam cried to the 
beast to lie down alongside and keep him 
warm. But the ass spake out (‘for asses 
sometimes spak~« in those days as since,’ saith 
the commentator), and derided him for not hav- 
ing a warm coat of ijur. Whereupon, Adam 
waxed wroth, and slew the ass with a piece of 
the thorn tree, and with teeth and nai's stripping 
off the ass’s coat, wrapped it around himself. 
But, toward noon, the sun growing hot anda 
scorching wind arising, Adam conceived the 
happy thought of hanging the skin over the bush 
and reposing inthe shade thereof. It was done, 
the tent was invented and civilization began.” 


Curious Facts. 


— The Washington State Fish Commission re- 
ports that fish can be frozen solid and thawed 
back to life, if not exposed to the sun or allowed 




















.to get more than twelve to fourteen degrees be- 


low the freezing point. Salmon from the Pacific 
coast could be frozen and transported to the 
Atlantic coast and resuscitated to full life under 
proper conditions. The results of this test will 
be that live salmon, frozen in blocks of ice, may 
be shipped to the Atlantic coast ma ‘ket before 
long. The test has not been made, but this sum- 
mer acompany at Taku harbor, in Alaska, will 
make the experiment. 

—-E. A. Wood of Bristol, Vt., crushed a cater- 
pillar on his arm about a year ago, causing a 
sore that has affected his eyes, and it is now 
feared that he will lose his sight. 

—tThe Russian government gives a golden 
medal to every couple that celebrates its golden 
or diamond wedding. Last year C14 couples re- 
ceived medals. 

—All watches are compasses. Point the 
hour hand to the sun, and south is exactly half- 
way between the hour hand and the XII on the 
watch, counting forward up to noon, but back- 
ward after the sun has passed the meridian. For 
instance: Suppose that itis eight o’clock, point 
the hand indicating eight to the sun, and the 
figure X on the watch is due south. Suppose 
that it is four o’clock, point the hand indi-ating 
four to the sun, and IL on the watch is exactly 
south. 

—tThe new Pacific cable extends through four 
long stretches—San Francisco to Hawaii, 2276 
miles; Hawaii to Midway, 1254 miles; Midway to 
Guam, 2593 miles; and Guam to Manila, 1490 
miles. Its average depth from the surface is 
nearly three miles. 

——In Nagaski, Japan, there is a firework 
maker who manufactures pyrotechnic birds of 
great size that, when exploded, sail in a lifelike 
manner through the air, and perform many 
movements exactly like those of living birds. 
The secret of making these wonderful things has 
been in possession of the eldest child of the 
family of each generation for more than four 
hundred years. 

— Polo 1s probably the oldest of athletic 
sports. It has been traced to 600 B. C. 

—Men over forty are employed in Liverpool, 
England, to doerrand boys’ work. 

—One hundred and forty-five cardinals have 
died since Leo XIII. became Pope. 

—The highest mountain in the moon is at 
least thirty-five thousand feet, that is, six thou- 
sand feet higher than Mt. Everest. 

—A really amazing pedestrian feat was 
accomplished by that famous walker, J. Hibberd 
of L ndon. In 1899 he walked from Shoreditch 
Church to Yarinouth, a distance of 124} miles, in 
twenty-seven hours and forty-six minutes. He 
was fifty years old at the time, but would with- 
out doubt have done the distance in an hour less 
if he had not missed his way and covered several 
unnecessary miles. Every day the average man 
generates a force of 3100 foot-tons—enough, that 
is, to raise 3400 tons a height of one foot. Only 
ten per cent. of this force is available for other 
work than that of keeping the body warm. But 
how much the residue may be exceeded by a 


that McKenzie, winner of the race last year at 
the top of Ben Nevis, was working at the rate of 
eleven thousand foot-pounds per minute during 
the sixty-eight minutes that the race lasted. 
—tThe novel fire pump of Robert Lefebre of 
Rouen carries an electric motor which is con- 
nected to a supply of energy by throwing a 
hooked pole over a street car or eleetzic-light 
wire. The apparatus 1s so small that it can be 





strong man in good training is proved by the fact ’ 


drawn by one horse on a two-wheeled and 

in a test made a jet was being forced cae ieioee 

he Page one hundred feet within three min- 

» £0 get an equal stream a 

quired fourteen minutes. pcg ptt a 
-—French cabinet makers have learned a way 

of preparing saw:iust and making it into «rticles 

of ornament that resemb'-s carved woodwork 


Rotes and Queries, 


GROWING CHILDREN.—“ Mater ": The weight 
of a growing child is the most important index to 
its general health. ‘The standard of weight. for 
growing children, that usually given by authori- 
ties in the matter, is that at five years of age a 
child should weigh about as many pounds as it is 
inches high. As 4 rule this will not be much over or 
under forty pounds. Children who come of large 
parents should weigh something more than that. 
The rate of increase should be about two pounds 
for every inch of growth. When a child is rather 
heavier in proportion to its height than this 
standard it is a sign of good health. If the child 
is growing rapidly it should not be allowed to 
fall much below it without being made to rest 
more than has been the custom before. A de 
ficiency of weight in proportion to height is 
always an unfavorable sign. Any interruption 
in the progress of increase of weight, especially 
during the continuance of growth, must be a 
danger signal that should not be neglected. 

THE BigGEst KNIFE.—"R. P.”: The most 
valuable knife in the world isto be seen in the 
collection of a famous firm of cutlers in Sheffield. 

It is large enough to fit in the pocket of none but 
& giant, and it contains seventy-five blades, 

which close up like those of an ordinary knife. 

Each of the larger blades is elaborately en- 

graved, and among the subjects of these strange 

pictures are views of Sheffield College, the city of 

York, Windsor Castle, Arundel Castle and a 
Score cf other famous scenes. The hafts are of 

mother-of-pearl, carved with great skill. On one 

side the artist kas depicted a stag hunt, and on 1 
the other a boar hunt. 

THE LARGEST FARM.—“ Steven”: The Okla- 

homans claim to have the largest farm in the 

Southwest. It is the 101 ranch in the Ponca 

reservation, and is so big that 1t is necessary to 

Plant several varieties of wheat in it, one of 

which ripens several days later than the other, 

in order that all of them may be harvested at 

their prime. On this farm the wheat fields are 

of one thousand acres each, the cattle pastures 

are of one thousand to 1500 acres each, and past- 

ure six thousand head annually, the corn rows 

are one and a half miles long, requiring five hun- 

dred mules and three hundred men to bandle the 

crop, and it takes thirty self-binders three weeks 

to cut the wheat crop and a dozen or more steam 

thrashers forty days to thrash it. There are fifty 

thousand acres in the ranch. 

NERVE Foop.—‘ F. D.”: Asa rule salt meat 

is not adapted for the requirements of nervous 

people,.as nutritious juices go into the brine 

to !a great extent. Fish of all kinds is good, 

says the Science News, for them. Raw 

eggs, contrary to the common opinion, are 
not as digestible as those that have been well 

cooked. Good bread, sweet butter and lean 

meatare the best food for the nerves. People 

troubled with insomnia and nervous starting 

from sleep and sensations of falling can often be 

cured by limiting themselves toa diet of milk 
alone for atime. An adult should take a pint at 
&@ meal and take four meals a day. People with 

weakened nerves require frequently a larger 
quantity of water than those whose nerves and 

brains are strong. It aids the digestion by mak- 
ing the food soluble, and seems to have a direct 
tonic effect. 

THE BATTLE OF LAKE GEORGE.—“ Histori- 
cus”: The English schooner recently recovered 
from the bottom of Lake George that 5011 inquire 
about has not been preserved. The sloop was 
probably built at the head of the lake inthe sum 

mer of 1756, when the English built their fortifica- 
tions. It was of white oak with black oak ribs, 
forty feet long, fourteen feet wide and six feet 
deep. It was pointed at both ends and put to- 
gether with wooden pegs. It had been burned 
to the waterline, but the hull was remarkably 
well preserved. It was loaded with ten tons of 
‘*hard heads,” or cobblestones, which had to be 
removed before it could be raised. A peck of 
musket balls, fifty round shot, a Spanish coin 
dated 1743 and two pewter spoons were among 
the tiiings secured. The sloop has been cut into 
small pieces and will be sold to relic hunters. It 
was raised by William S. Tutte of Glens Falls, 
and was one of the fleet burned by the French 
and Indians under General Rigaud in 1757. 














Brilliants. 


Who’s seen my day? 

’T is gone away, 

Nor left a trace 

In any place. 

If I could only find 

Its footfall in some mind— 

Some spirit-waters stirred 

By wand of deed or word, 

I should not stand at shadowy eve, 

And for my day so grieve and grieve. 
—Emma Burt. 


Be strong, O souls that strive 
And suffer pain and luss 

In helping Progress to maintain 
The burden of its cross. 





Blood 1s the price to pay; 
No lasting good has come 
That has noc borne the marks 
Of crimson martyrdom. 
—William J. Lampton. 


Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other 
in passing, 

Only a signal shown and a distant voice in the 
darkness ; 

So on the ocean of life, we pass and speak one 
another, 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and 
silence. —Longfellow. 


In the gardens of the Beni-Zhent 
(Sayeth Hadj-el Kader) stood a statue 


Which had eyes that stared—where’er you went 
Right, or left, or backward—always at you. 





Also, in the garden of the soul, 
Standeth Conscience unto whom forbidden 


By your willis speech. But no control 
Binds her eyes froin which is no thing hidden. 


The night wind whispers softly. Through the 
pines 

Tumultuous murmur rises, swells and dies. 
The tender moonlight on the woodland lies, 
And the wide forest in the moonmist shines 
With glisteniug silver. The familiar lines 

Of hill and valley melt and fade—to rise 

All glorified and strange. Before my eyes 

A magic power all grosser things refines. 
Breathless I gaze, remote as in a trance. 

Lam no longer mortal when I see, 

Now in the moment of supreme delight, 

The tortuous labyrinth of old circumstance 
Vanish to nothingness and leave me free 
Under the boundless splendor of the night. 
—Alice Choate Perkins, in Atlantic. 





Gems of Thought. 


...-If we receive sorrow with reverent faith 
and love, we shall find indeed within the dark 
folds that enwrap the strange messenger none 
other than the Master himself, come to bring us 
new gifts of grace and joy.—The Presbyterian. 

..-."* We escape from the slavery of selfishness 
only as we come into the liberty of God. Not to 
deny ourselves, O friends, but to love and serve 
God, is the way to break down the tyranny.” 

...-Courage is shown in other ways as well as 
in the fighting of battles. 

..--It is only by fidelity in little things that a 
true and constant love to God can be distin- 
guished from a passing fervor of spirit.—Fenelon. 

..-.O Lord God, thou art our refuge and our 
hope. On Thee «lone we rest; for we find all to 
be weak and insufficient but Thee. Many friends 
cannot profit, nor strong helpers assist, nor 
prudent counsellors advise, nor the books of the 
learned afford comfort, nor any precious sub- 
stance deliver, nor any place give shelter, unless 
Thou Thyself doth assist, strengthen, console, in- 
struct and guard us. To Thee, therefore, do we 
lift up our eyes: in Thee, our God, the Father of 
mercies, do we put our trust. Bless and sanctify 








our souls that they may become the holy habita- 


—Martineau’s Service Book. 

----The greatest need of the present day is 
applied Christianity. Christianity held in theory 
will not save and bless mankind, but Christianity 
applied in practice will. 

----In prayer selfishness is not necessary. No 
man can get a start of his fellow at the court that 
dispenses justice to all.—M. P. Talling. 

----There is a glory in battling for the right 
some great odds even if one is defeated and 
slain. 








Home Dressmaking. 
Winta by nv Manton. 





4634Handkerchief 
Kimono, Small, 
Medium, Large. 


4633 Misses’ Coat 
with Cape, 
12to 16 years. 


Misses’ Coat with Cape. 4533. 
The coat is made with a blouse portion, that is fitted 
by means of shoulder and under-arm seams, the cape, 
sleeves and skirt. The cape is seamless and falls in a 
deep point at the back and over each sleeve. The 
sleeves are full and ample, and are finished with 
pointed flare cuffs. At the neck is a band collar that 
is extended to finish the front edge. The skirt is laid 
in inverted plaits at the centre back and is seamed to 
the blouse beneath the belt. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size fis 3 yards 44 inches wide for 2§:jyards 52 inches 
wide. 
The pattern, 4533, is cut in sizes for girls of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 





Handkerchief Kimona. 4534. 
The Kimona is made of five handkerchiefs which 
are joined at indicated lines and is held at the front 
by ribbon ties. When material by the yard is used 
the trimming is applied over these lines and over 
the edges, so giving much the same effect. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5 handkerchiefs 20 inches square or 3} yards 21, 
27 or 36 inches wide or 2 yards 14 inches wide, with 123 
yards of banding. 
The pattern, 4534, is cut in three sizes, small or 32- 
inch bust measure, medium or 36-inch bust measure 
and large or 40-inch bust measure. 
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4135 Shirred Triple 
Skirt, 22 to 30 waist. 


4636 Girl's Coat, 
4 to 12 years. 


Shirred Triple Shirt. 4535. 

Triple skirts are exceedingly effective worn by the 
women to whom they are suited, and can be relied 
upon as correct both for the present and the coming 
season. This one is made of champagne colored 
voile with trimming of lace, and is exceedingly 
handsome, but various trimmings can be used with 
equally good effect, and all the pliable materials 
suited to shirrings are appropriate. 

The skirt consists of the foundation, cut in five 
gores, the two flounces and the skirt. The founda- 
tion is carefully shaped and is fitted snugly about the 
hips, but flares freely below the knees. The flounces 
are gathered at their upper edges, and the skirt is 
— to form a yoke, and is closed invisibly at the 

ack. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 11 yards 21 inches wide, 6} yards 44 inches wide, 
with 6§ yards 21 inches wide, or 44 yards 36 inches 
wide for foundation. 

The pattern, 4535, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30-inch waist measure. 





Girl’s Coat. 4536. 
To be Made in Three-Quarter or Sleeve Length. 

The coat is made in box style and consists of fronts 
and back that are fitted by means of shoulder and 
under-arm seams. Over the shoulders are arranged 
the double circular capes and the neck and front 
edges are finished witha shaped band. The sleeves 
are full, in bishop style, and are finished with straight 
cuffs pointed at the ends. The coat can be worn 
either closed or turned back to form revers, as shown 
in the small sketch, and can be cut in three-quarter or 
sleeve length. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4 yards 27 inches wide, 24 yards 44 inches wide 
or 2 yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4536, is cut in sizes for girls of 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years of age. 








4637 Misses’ Shirred 
Youblo Skirt, Small, Medium, 
12 to 16 years, Large. 


1638 Shirred Kimono, 


Misses’ Shirred Double Skirt with ‘Three- 
Piece Foundation. 4537. 
The skirt is made with a three-piece foundation and 
the two portions of the skirt proper. The founda- 
tion is carefully shaped and fits smoothly over the 
hips, while it flares about the feet. The under por- 
tion of the skirt, or flounce, is simply gathered at its 
upper edge and arranged over this lining, but the 
upper portion is shirred to formayoke. The closing 
is made invisibly at the centre back. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 64 yards 21 inches wide, 5 yards 27 inches wide 
or 3% yards 44 inches wide, with 4 yards 21 incheg 
wide or 2} yards 36 inches wide fur foundation. 
The pattern, 4537, is cut in ,sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 








Shirred Kimona. 4538. 
To be Made With Pointed or Round Sleeves. 

Kimonas appear to have taken as firm a hold on the 
Western woman as upon ,her Oriental sister. This 
one shows one of the latest variations and adapta. 
tions, and is charmingly graceful as well as comfort - 
able. The model is made of figured Japanese crepe 
with bands of plain colored Habutal silk, but all the 
materials used for negligees are appropriate. Simple 
cotton crepes, lawns, and the like, are always pretty, 
while the many light-weight French and Scotch fian 
nels, cashmere and albatross are admirable for the 
garments of colder weather. The pointed sleeves are 
eminently becoming and make delightful lines and 
folds, but the round ones, shown in the back view, 
can be substituted if preferred. 

The Kimona is made with fronts and back that are 
shirred and arranged over a foundation yoke, and 
falls in soft folds from that point to the floor. The 
sleeves are cut in one piece each, and they, with the 
neck and front edges, are finished with bands. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 8§ yards 27 inches wide,7 yards 32 inches wide 
or $3 yards 44 inches wide, with 3g yards of silk for 
bands. 

The pattern, 4538, is cut in three sizes, small or 32- 
inch, medium or 3-inch and large or 42-inch bust 
measure. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue o1 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MassACR “SETTS PLOUGH 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 





tion and the seat of Thine eternul glory. Amen.. 
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Judging Horses. 


The live-stock judging room of the Uni- 
versity of Ohio is supplied with implements 
for the precise measurements of animals 
and with score-cards of all the different 
types of domestic animals, which are either 
selected from the university farm or con- 
tributed from time to time by the breeders 
of the State. 

Some of the best animals of their kind in 
Ohio have been brought here for her stu- 
dents to study. The illustration shows a 
group of young men engaged in this work. 
Added to this, numerous excursions are 
made by them to the farms of leading breed- 
ers, for the purpose of studying both types 
and methods. 
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Feeding the Colts. 


Feed as near as you can a balanced ration 
consisting of a variety of feeds, using oats, 
bran, alittle corn in the winter, and roots, 
if you have them. 

I prefer clover hay, if cut early, and clean, 
with some timothy and corn todder, and 
plenty of grass in season, and always a 
place where they can get exercise. If 
fed all they will clean up and digest 
well, they will always be ,ready for 
the market. If not sold when three years 
old they should be broken to drive, and 
put the draft colt at light farm work, and 
they will pay for their keeping for the 
next year. Then they should be fed for the 
market, and that means they should have 
about two hundred pounds more flesh than 
they usually have in the average farmer’s 
care. Then they will bring from $25 to 
$50 more per head than they would 
if sold while still thin. In _ fact, 
there is no better business for a stock 
feeder or farmer than to feed draft horses 
for the market, as a guod, growthy young 
draft horse, if properly fed, will put on 
flesh at the rate of one hundred pounds per 
month for twoor three months. When they 
are put up for feeding give them light ra- 
tions on the start and gradually increase 
the ration until they get all they will eat 
and properly digest. H. A. BRIGGS. 

Elkhorn, Wis. 

Forbes Farm, Ponkapog, Mass., bids fair 
to become as famous a nursery of trotters 
us either Palo Alto, in California, or Village 
Farm, East Aurora, N. Y., have ever been. 
The fastest two-year-old trotter of the 
season so far, Totara (2) (2.174), was bred 
there, and developed by the Forbes Farm 
trainer, Henry Titer, who drove her to her 
record. Sadie Mac (3) (2.114), the fastest 
three-year-old trotter that has yet ap- 
peared tkis season, was also bred there, 
and Margaret Bathgate (211), that holds 
the season’s record so far for four-year- 
old fillies,is owned there. The wonderful 
brood mare Fanella, that trotted toa record 
of 2.13 at Readville on the 14th inst., 
was also bred there, as were also Fuego 
(2.214) and Ben Como (2.244). 
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The stallion Wilton that recently died in 
Kentucky, the joint property of Brook 
Currey, Lexington, and J. O. Grover, 
Georgetown, that State, was one of the 
handsomest sons of George Wilkes (2.22), 
and ranks well up among his best sons as a 
sire of standard speed. He was bred by 
W. LU. Simmons, Lexington, Ky., and foaled 
in 1880. His dam was the great brood mare 
Alley, that also produced Albert France 
(2.203) and Alley Russell (2.22#). 











Those who claimed that the high-wheel 
sulky record would never be beaten—and 
they were the same that claimed 2.00 would 
never be reached—got a severe setback by 
the performance of Lou Dillon, who at 
Cleveland, the same track where Maud S. 
(2.082) trotted to her record, trotted a mile 
in 2.05. 


3 CENT A MILE TRAVELED. 
Annual Autamnal Excursion, Thurs- 
day, Oct. 8. 

Over the Boston & Albany, through the most 
beautiful section of Massachusetts, the Berkshire 
Hills, down the Hudson River on either day or 
night poat ; returning via Fall River Line palace 
steamers “ Puritan” or ‘ Priscilla,” Friday or 
Saturday nights, arriving in Boston the next 
morning, at 7 A. M., all for $5.00. From points 
west of Boston, Oct. 7. Address for leaflet A. S. 








Notable Results of Last Census. 


W. H. Merriam, director of the Twelfth 
Census, contributes to the September Cent- 
ury an article describing the more note- 
worthy results of the census. The follow- 
ing are extracts: 

In 1890 the area devoted toagriculture was 
623,218,619 acres; in 1900 it was 841,201,546 
acres, showing an increase of 217,982,927 
acres, or thirty-five per cent. This remark- 
able addition to tarm acreage, far exceeding 
that shown in any previous decade, was 
mostly confined to the Central and Western 
States. 

In Texas alone the addition to the 
qcreage of farm land exceeded (seventy. 
four million acres, accounting for one-third 
of the total increase shown for the coun- 
try. In Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minne- 
sota sand California, increases ranging 
from seven million to fourteen million 
acres each made up another third. All the 
States west of the Mississippi, except Ari- 
zona and Montana, added more than a 
million acres each to their agricultural areas. 

The great increase in farm area would of 
itself involve the creation of many new 
farms. In 1890 the number of farms was 
4,564,641, while in 1900 it was 5,739,657, 
showing an increase of 1,175,016, or twenty- 
six per cent. 

‘The average size of farms for the country, 
as a whole, was greater in 1900 than in 1890. 
In the older portions of the country, how- 
ever, there are no indications of any general 
movement toward a consolidation of farms, 
or of any tendency on the part of farmers 
toward the cultivation of la: ger farms. 

Only one-half of the total farm acreage in 
1900 was reported as improved, but this 
represents a gain over 1890 of 57,176,436 
acres. Most of this increase in the crop- 
producing area of the country was contribe 
uted by the States of the middle West. 

A decrease is shown in all the North At- 
lantic States, especially in New England. 
This is due principally to a change in the 
kind of farming carried on in those States; 
the raising of corn and wheat having be- 
come comparatively unprofitable under the 
influence of Western competition and been 
largely superseded by dairy-farming and 
market-gardening. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
the statistics of manufactures is the magni- 
tude of the figures. The number of manu- 
facturing establishments covered by the 
enumeration was’ 512,734. These establish- 
ments employed during the year, on the 
average, 5,321,389 wage-earners, paid out in 
wages $2,330,578,010, and produced goods 
having an aggregate value of $13,039,279,566. 
The value of products here given is, how- 
ever, the gross value, involving numerous 
duplications. In order to eliminate these, 
the census inquiry called for a separate 
statement of the cost of materials purchased 
in a partly manufactured form; the net 
value of products was then obtained by de- 
ducting this cost from the gross value. 

The result, $8,399,733,036, represents the 
value of the raw materials plus the value 
added by the manufacturing processes to 
which they have been subjected—in other 
words, the final value of the year’s output 
of all the manufacturing establishments in 
the United States, after duplications have 
been eliminated. This net value of prod- 
ucts may be differentiated into $2,398,681,- 
968, the sum paid for raw materials; $322,- 
764,920, the charges for fuel and freight, 
and $5,678,286,148, the value added to the 
raw materials by the various manufacturing 
processes. 

The gross value of product as reported in 
1900 was greater by $3,666,842,283, or thirty- 
nine per cent., than in 1890. This is not so 
large a percentage of increase, however, as 
that shown for the decade from 1880 to 1890. 
The other distinguishing feature of the 
industrial development of the United States 
during the last decade is the growth of our 
export trade. During the year 1900, the ex- 
ports of articles which are classed as mauu- 
factures by the census amounted in value to 
$798,999,482; this, it will be observed, is 
almost one-tenth of the net value of the 
total output of our manufacturing establish- 
ments. The exports of the manufactures of 
iron and steel alone were valued at $121,- 
913,548—nearly five times as muchas in 1890. 
By fer the greater part of this class of ex- 
ports consisted of special articles in the 
production of which our manufacturers 
have exhibited peculiar skill. Among the 
more important items are builders’ hard- 
ware, tools, electrical machinery, metal- 
working machinery, locomotives, bicycles, 
sewing-machines and typewriters. 

It is a remarkable fact, brought out by 
census statistics, that the development of 
manufacturing industries in this country 
has now reached the point where the prod- 
ucts of the factory and shop ex eed in value 
those of thefarm. If we take, for the pur- 
pose of comparison, not the final net value 
of manufactured products, but simply the 
value added to the raw materials by the 
manufacturing processes, the amount— 
$5,678,286,148—still exceeds by almost 
$2,000,000,000 the reported net value of 
agricultural products, $3,764,177,706. Prior 
to 1890, manufactures, as measured by the 
value of products reported at each census, 
were secondary in importance to agricult- 
ure. 
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Death of James M. Crafts. 
James M. Crafts, ome of the best known 
men in Franklin County, anda long time 
agriculturist, tobacco grower and historian, 
aged eighty-six, died in Orange, Mass., Fri- 
day, Sept. 18. He was born in Whately 
in 1817. His death occurred at the home of 
his son, Charles R. Crafts, where he had 
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made his home for many years. ‘The funeral 
occurred on Monday, Sept. 21, and the burial 
was made in Whately, beside his wife, who 
died twenty-five years ago. 

During his long residence in Whately Mr. 
Crafts held all the town offices, except that 
of clerk, some of them for twenty )ears. 
He was a special county commissioner, an 
ex-president of the Franklin Agricultural 
Society, and an honorary life member of 
that organization. Hewasa Justice of the 
Peace from 1851 until the time of his death. 
In the sixties and early seventies he was one 
of the most prominent tobacco mean in the 
Connecticut-river valley. Part of this time 











he lived in Shelburne Falls, and was en- 
gaged in the tobacco business there. 

For many years Mr. Crafts was engaged 
in writing local histories and genealogies. 
Some of the books which he compiled§were 
as follows: *‘ The Crafts Families,’’ ‘‘ The 
Graves Genealogies,’’ ‘‘The History of 
Whately,” *‘The Bardwell Genealogies,’’ 
** The Sanderson Family.” 

Mr. Crafts was one of the founders of the 
Pocumtuck Valley Memorial :Assuciation, 
and first vice-president. He was made a 
member of the Nunotuck Lodge of Odd 
Fellows of Northampton, April 20, 1846, and 
the membership with the order was main- 
tained until his death. He was also a 
Mason for practically half a century. 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The party of Washington newspaper 
correspondents touring the arid West has 
reached the land of the first Anglo-Saxon 
irrigation—Utah—where in 1817 Brigham 
Young and his followers spread the spark- 
ling waters from the mountains upon the 
parched soil of the desert and planted the 
last of their potatoes, corn and wheat. Dur- 
ing the past week we have observed irriga- 
tion in Kansas, in Wyoming and in Col- 
orado. An instructive lesson was presented 
at Greeley, Col., showing what can be done 
with a combination of industry, water and 
asmall piece ot land. Greeiey presents a 
compact and prosperous colony. 

In 1870 Horace Greeley became interested 
in the colony movement, and in company 
with Eastern friends, founded Greeley, 
each colonist taking eighty acres, and con- 
tributing his labor to the building of the 
irrigation ditches. Now Greeley raises its 
country famous potatoes, fifty jbushels of 
wheat to the acre, and twenty-five tons of 
sugar beets per acre, running eighteen and 
twenty per cent. saccharine. It has fine, 
large sugar factories. Its farmers are pros- 
perous, contented and progressive. An in- 
teresting feature of irrigation as seen at 
Greeley isthe use of return seepage water. 
Where a large tract of land is irrigated, 
there is more or less drainage therefrom, 
and this water as it seeps off is ditched 
down to lower lands and again used for irri- 
gation. 

Greeley will this year ship eight thousand 
carloads of potatoes at from sixty-five to 
eighty cents per bushel. As in the one 
community of Greeley is found the high de- 
velopment of the small faim, as against the 
comparatively small productive capacity of 
the great cattle ranches, so throughout the 
Great Salt Lake valley is seen a similar 
condition of small and highly cultivated 
farms. Indeed, to this condition may be 
attributed the strength of Mormon power. 
In Utah, almost alone of the far Western 
States, settlement began with home making, 
pure and simple. Irrigation was _ the 
primal and single industry until a common- 
wealth had ‘been established. In Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Nevada, Idahoand Montana 
mining rather than agriculture was the 
motive that induced original settlements of 
Americans. In Wyoming, and in a less 
degree elsewhere, stock-raising was the first 
pursuit and irrigation was used mercly to 
flood the bottom lands and grow crops of 
coarse, wild hay for winter feeding. But 
in Utah the motive was home building and 
the pursuit was agriculture for its own sake. 
On July 24, 1817, the Mormon caravan 
emerged from the mouth of Emigration 
Canyon into the valley of the Great Salt 
Lake. It was a beautiful picture that 
greeted the eyes of the fugitives as they 
rested here to enjoy the shade of the cotton- 
wocds and listen o the music of the moun- 
tain torrent and the birds. Out of the chill 
air of the higher altitudes, out of the dark 
shadows of the picturesque chasm they had 
come by a sudden turn face to face witha 
broad sunlit valley which sloped gently 











Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston. 





east the Wasatch Mountains reared their 
brown and rifted barriers until their sum- 
mits were lost in a crown of eternal snows. 
Tothe south and west the Oquirrhs mar- 
shalled their peaksintothe waters of the 
lake. Below them valley and lake; around 
them on every side mountains and more 
mountains; over them the impalpable sk y— 
this was the vision which suddenly burst 
upon the tired eyes of the pilgrim. When they 
had proceeded a little farther they caught 
sightjof a large fresh-water lake some miles 
to the south, emptying its surplus waters 
into an inland sea through a slender river, 
which shone like a ribbon of silver. The 
comparison suggested by these strange con- 
ditions might have occurred to a duller 
mind than that of Brigham Young, who 
felt that he was a Moses leading a new 
tribe of Israel to a new promised land. The 
fresh lake was the sea of Tiberias; the salt 
one, the Dead Sea; the river was, of course, 
the Jordan. This, then, was the New 
Palestine, and here the leader and his fol- 
lowers would build the new Jerusalem! 
Advancing a few miles into the valley, and 
halting near the banks of a roaring brook, 
Brigham Young struck his staff upon the 
ground and exclaimed: ‘‘ Here we will rear 
our temple in holiness to the Lord.” It is 
above this spot that Sculptor Dallin’s grace- 
ful figure of the Angel Moroni now looks 
down from a stately pile of Utah granite— 
the Mormon temple—reared at a cost of 
forty years labor and millions of dollars. 


The eyes of the Washington correspondents 
are being opened to the importance tc the na- 
tion of the irrigation question. Take Salt 
Lake City as an example. Thisis a place of 
eighty thousand population. It lies in the 
midst of irrigation ; it is supported by irriga- 
tion;yet its stores are exclusively supplied by 
the products of Eastern factories. Clothes, 
shoes, farming implements, pumping ma- 
chinery, hardware, household utensils, in 
fact, almost everything which could be men- 
tioned comes from the East. This stimu- 
latesEastern manufacturing, and this in turn 
affords an Eastern market for the products 
of the Eastern farms. On the other hand, 
the agricultural products of Utah and Colo- 
rado do not come into competition with the 
East. 


1 have caught, I think, some of the enthn . 
siasm and inspiration from the glorious 
climate and scenery of the arid region. I 
have’ felft:an ‘expansion of ‘character as I 
have looked across these broad, fertile and 
productive valleys, watered by living 
streams from the snow-capped Rockies, and 
upon the vast tracks of sage brush, needing 
only the conservation of the flood flow of 
the stream to convert them into prosperous 
homes for thousands of new American citi- 
zens, and I felt perhaps a deeper sense of 
thankfulness and gratitude to God for this 
bound'ess and wonderful American domain 
which He has delivered into our keeping. 
The course of empire has been and still is 
westward, and I imperfectly recall some 
lines by Joaquin Miller, inspired by the 
great march of progress, which has pushed 
forward since a Heaven-sent Genoese sailor, 
penniless, but with prophetic vision, headed 
his three tiny ships out into the unknown 
Atlantic. 

Behind him lay the gray Azores, 

Behind the Gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores, 

Before him only shoreless seas. 





The swarth mate said: ‘* Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 

Good admiral, speak, what shall I say?” 

* Why say, ‘Sailon! Sail on and on!’’’ 


They sailed, they sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 

** Why, now, not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fal dead. 

These very winds forget their ways, 

For God from these dread seas has gone, 
Brave Admiral, speak but one good word, 
What shall we do when hope has gone? ”’ 
The words came as a leaping sword, 

** Sail on! Sail on! Sail on and on!”’ 


Then pale and worn he kept his deck 

And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 

Of all dark nights. And then a speck— 

It grew; it grew; a starlit flag unfurled. 

It grew to be Time's burst of Dawn; 

He gained a world; he gave that world its 
grandest lesson, 

On! Sail on! 


In 1794 the Scotch farmers cocked their 
heads incredulously at the report that a man 
at Edinborough town had invented a mar- 
velous machine with which as much grain 
could becut in a day as seven men could 
reap with sickles. Was McCormick invent- 
ing’as early as 1794? No, this wonderful 
machine was only a cradle. McCormick 
ce nstructed his first practical reaper in 1831. 
In 1841 the output of reapers in the United 
States was 150. Now the American reaper 
can be seen in all the grain fields of the 
world. 


The flour made from hard wheat will ab- 
sorb and contain more water in bread-mak- 
ing than the soft wheat flour, and will con- 
sequently produce a greater weight of 
bread. Thisis due to the greater amount of 
gluten in hard wheat. 


Bird News ard Notes says that the total 
number of packages of osprey feathers sold 
in London last year was 1608. A package 
of osprey feathers varies in amount from 
two to three to over one hundred ounces, 
but the average is about thirty ounces to the 
package. This givesa total of 48,240 ounces, 
and on the received estimate that four birds 
are required to yield one ounce of plumes, 
there was a total of 192,960 birds killed in 
the breeding season to furnish one year’s 
feather sales. ; ( 
This is particularly outrageous in view of 
the fact that the osprey or fishhawk never 


hawks. : 


ton. 
It is not the average hen in the flock 


farmer who does not know his flock well 
enough to be able to eliminate the drones. 
Guy E. MITcHELL. 





Now is the season when the life of the 
Maine guide becomes a poor insurance risk. 
The amateur hunter is a quick and nervous 
individual, and his accuracy of aim is in 


which he distinguishes between game and 
guide. Micawber, with his willingness 
actually to wait for something to turn up 
would have been a comfortable fellow to 
take on a hunting expedition. ’ 





The attention of preachers is ca)led to the 
sixty-one minute record recently made by 
the lively individual who periodically 
sprints down the eight miles separating the 
top from the bottom of Mt. Washington. 
Theachievement has its value as an illus- 
tration of the facility with which a person 
may go down hill. 





578 Miles by Bail and Steamer, $5.00. 
Through the famous Berkshire Hillsto Albany, 


down the Hudson River by either day or night 
boat, thence Fall River steamer to Boston. 


Famous Annual Autumnal New York Ex- 
cursion over the Boston & Albany R. R., from 
Boston, Thursday, Oct. 8. From points west of 
Boston, Oct.7. Send to A. 8S. HANSON, Gen. 
Pass. Agent, Boston, for descriptive leaflet. 


Water Lifting. 


We have but to know your needs to give you 


PUMPS. 


Hand, Power and Steam. 
All kinds fer all (including Spray Pumps) 
with pipe and hose connections, and power 
adapted, if desired. Let us suggest an itimat 
for you on anything that pbertains to water raising. 


F re 
CharlesJ, Jagor Co. 174 Nigh St.,Boston,Mass. 


























Send word to us and we will pre- 
scribe for you. Our long experience 
ANY CAT enables us to assist in the proper 
treatment of this little animal. 
World of pleasure ba J give, but 
ILLS ? he 


when sick are very agg ag al- 
oe BRidge Farms, X 2023, Bos- 
n. 





AN INTERESTING SIGHT 
AT THE HORSE SHOW. 





HOW OFTEN THIS POINT ARISES. 


It never would if you use Glosserine. The suc 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most. valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. 
Bathing and shamporing after driving cleanses 
the animal and prevents it from contracting an 
disease, so liable to :ollow while eruptions an 

rms are permitted to remain on the skin. 
Giosserine will be found valuable after driving. 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give a 
thorough shampoo. It will be found that by 
washing the neck and the back where the collar 
and dle rests, will be a preventive of sore 
ness and eruptions. Price $2. 
- ©. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 

115 Fulton St.. New York. 


the same time he savagely fights and drives 
away the destructive chicken and hen- 


Among other things they shipped last 
' year from California 1500 tons of kernels of 
apricot pits. They went to Earope for use 
in oil making. The kernels brought $7 a 


which keeps the annual output down to 
sixty eggs per hen. And it is a careless 


direct proportion to the inaccuracy with |. 


Full Sacks 


of plump, rich grain are obtained 
by the use of a fertilizer contain- 
ing not less than 6% actual 


Potash 


For Wheat, Rye, Barley, and 
all other grains, Potash is 


most essential, 


Write for our books, 
they are /ree to 








JAS. E. SILVERTHORN, 


ROSSVILLE, IND. 
BREEDER OF HIGH-CLASS 


SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPED 
SHORT-HORNS. 


Catalogue on application. Visitors welcome. 


SPAR CREEK 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Cunsist of choice Scotch and -Scotch-topped cattie 
of the most approved breeding and type. Gay Mon- 
arch and St. Valentine blood combined. The bull 
product of the herd is for sale. 


GREEN BROS., Farmland, Ind. 








SHETLAND PONIES. 


For sale from America’s most famous herd 
headed by PRINCE OF WALES, winner of 
twelve consecutive championships, assisted by 
the sensational pony Chestnut, Bunn’s Trinket, 
Baron Keithsburg, and other winners. 
Illustrated catalogue on application. 


CHAS. E. BUNN, Peoria, III. 


W. S. MARR, 


Uppermill, Tarves, Aberdeenshire, 
SCOTLAND. 
Short-horn Cattle. 


Qt of the oldest established herds in Scotland 





The Bessie, Missie, Princess Royal. Clara 
oan Lady, Alexandrina, Maude, Goldie and 
Butterfly 'ribes; bred on the farm for gener- 
ations. Alike in blood, alike in type. 

Annual sale of bull calves in October. 


SCOTCH COWS AND HEIFERS 


of good quality, in calf to one of the great 
Scotch sires of the period, and a few 


HIGH-CLASS BULLS 


for sale at prices you can stand. 


Shropshire Rams and Ewes 
of greatest individual merit and 
reeding for sale as usual. 

ASK FOR CATALOGUE, 


: Representative in America of ALFRED MANSELL 
& CO., College Hill, Shrewsbury, England. 


ROBERT MILLER, Stouffville, Ontario, Canada 
Evergreen Park Short-horns. 


ERNEST FUNK & SON, Prop’rs. 


Greenfield, Adair Co., Ia. 


2 YEARLING CRUICKSHANK VICTORIA RED 

HERD BULLS FOR SALE. 
Herd numbers 60 head of Scotch breeding cows of 
Lavender, Victoria, Orange Blossom, Gwendoline, 
Miss Ramsden, Verbena and Acanthus families. Guld- 
en Champion heads the herd. Low thick cattle witis 
—_ spring of rib and thick meaty backs is the sort 
we breed. 

















PERCHERON 


buy at Oar Prices. 
on’t wait until some on 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


On C., M. & St. P.,C. R. I. & P. and C. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLIONS 


THAT we can sell at Yeur Prices and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


ve else gets what you want. 


Come soon and see every first-prize winner at the Jast 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 


and Breas NOrthfield, Minn 


W. R’ys. 





WOODLAND 


3d and PERFECTION 3d. 


English Royal, 1899; MILLY MAY, winner of 


at all times. Visitors welcome. 


HEREFORDS 


The home of the Kipg and Queen of the breed, DALE and BETTY 2d. Sires 
in service are the $10,000 DALE, champion bull of America; BEAU DONALD 


This herd comprises such cows as BELTY 2d, champion cow 1901; CARNATION, the 
highest-priced single female sold at public auction; LADY HELP, champion yearling at the 


special prize for cow and her produce at 


National Hereford Show, 1899; two choice sisters of Dale, COLUMBIA and COLUMBIA 24, 
and numerous others of like quality. Show stock a specialty. Bulls and females for sale 


J.C. ADAMS, Moweagqua, III. 


FRED CORKINS, Herdsman. 





KEISER BROS., —_KEIS 


KEOTA, IA., 


conservative figures as 


ER BROS, & PHILLIPS, 


RED KEY, IND., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. 


Never were better prepared and disposed to furnish you such excellent horses at such 


at the present time. 





On account of advanced age I will sell my entire herd 
females, of Bates, Flat Creek You s 


06 miles south from Chicago on C. & E. I. Ry. 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


AT PRIVATE TREATY. 


of Short-horns, numbering about 100 head, nearly all 


ing Mary, Rosem: and other tribes, many of them with calves at foot and 
in d breedin condition. Have three herd sires of Scotch breeding and 4 number of other young bulls. I 
MEAN BUSINESS, and will sell in lots to suit purchaser at low prices. 


ABRAHAM MANN, 


ROSSVILLE, ILL. 





WE BREED OUR SHOW CATTLE AN 


ROBBINS SHORT-HORNS 


D SHOW OUR BREEDING CATTLE 





WE 
BRED 





Ail the females in the first prize aged herd at the Interpational of 1902. 

All the females in the first prize young herd at the International of 1902. 

All the first prize calf herd at the International of 1902. 

All the females in the first prize aged herd at the American Royal of 19v2. 

All the females in the first prize young herd at the American Royal in 1902. 

We showed no calf herd at the American Royal but bred the sire of the first prize herd. 








one was a gran 
ARCH. Write us for w you want, 








away to the shore of an inland sea. On the 


troubles man or his productions, while at 


All these females except three were sired by our present stock bull THE LAD FOR ME. Of the remainin 
ter of his, one a half-sister and the third was a granddaughter of GAY MON- 


J. G. ROBBINS & SONS, Horace, Ind. 
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